

















MARTIAL LAW. 
By R. M. Pankuvurst, LL.D. 


HE lamentable events which have transpired in Jamaica 
have raised constitutional and legal questions of the gravest 
character. The intense feeling, however, which has been mani- 
fested increases the difficulty of calmly considering the real 
issues presented. 

The leading points appear to be—What is the true nature of 
martial law ? Under what circumstances and by what authority 
may it be proclaimed? What, when martial law has been pro- 
claimed, is the proper procedure by which to give it effect? 

“ Martial law is not, in fact,” says Sir Matthew Hale, “ and 
reality a law, but indulged, rather than allowed, as a law.” 

Its foundation is pre-eminent and overwhelming necessity, 
which suspends, for a time, the constitution and the regular 
course of civil jurisdiction and procedure. The presence of an 
imminent and extreme public danger may require and so justify 
that senatus consultum ultime necessitatis, which temporarily with- 
draws legal rights and the ordinary guarantees of personal free- 
dom and security. Here salus populi est suprema lex. 

An American authority says, “ According to every definition 
of martial law, it suspends, for the time being, all the laws of the 
land, and substitutes in their place no law, that is, the mere will 
of the military commander. When martial law is proclaimed 
under circumstances of assumed necessity, the proclamation 
must be regarded as the statement of an existing fact, rather 
than the legal creation of that fact. In a beleagured city, for 
instance, the state of siege lawfully exists, because the city is 
beleagured; and the proclamation of martial law, in such case, 
is but notice and authentication of a fact—that civil authority 
has become suspended, of itself and by force of circumstances, 
and that by the same force of circumstances the military autho- 
rity has devolved upon it without having authoritatively assumed 
the supreme gnats of affairs, in the care of the public safety 
and conservation.” 

Our national history throws full light upon the subject of 
martial law, both in respect of its foundation and in respect of 
the authority by which it may be proclaimed. 

A great portion of the struggle in England between the power 
of the Crown and the liberty of the subject, has consisted in de- 
termining with whom should rest the primary function cf deci- 
sion and action when there is laid upon the State the supreme 
necessity of self-preservation. Victory in point of principle early 
declared itself for the people, but in point of practice the contest 
was sometimes attended with various results, 
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It seems established that, what arises when paramount and in- 
exorable necessity has declared that the constitution and the 
empire of the ordinary law must be suspended in order that the 
commonwealth may be preserved from destruction, is a state oj 
martial law, and that the authority which determines the question 
of that necessity has the power to proclaim that law. 

The claim of the Crown was rested, for the most part, on the 
assertion of a certain absolute power in the Sovereign “ applied to 
the general safety, not directed by the rules of the common law, 
but more properly termed policy and government.” Out of this 
mystic, ‘tkimitable prerogative sprang, it was maintained, the 
power to proclaim martial law. 

The Petition of Right, which was merely declaratory of the 
existing law as manifested by numerous charters, finally set the 
matter at rest. 

In the course of the debates upon the Petition, Serjeant 
Ashley, on behalf of the royal prerogative, speaks “of the law 
of the State,” “of the law of State necessity” proceeding not by 
the law of the land, but by natural equity. 

For this language he was ordered into custody; but he ad- 
mitted that martial law could not be exercised in time of peace, 
when recourse might be had to the King’s Courts. 

Those on the side of the Commons distinctly assert that ne- 
cessity is the source and limit of martial law. They maintain 
that its exercise in time of peace is contrary to law, and that a 
state of peace exists so long as the King’s Courts are open. “ We 
have no time of war when the King’s Courts are open.” 

It was then firmly and finally established by the Petition of 
Right that the power to proclaim martial law is vested in Parlia- 
ment alone. 

No doubt the ministers of the executive occasionally have 
proclaimed martial law without the authority of Parliament, in 
order to save the State, protecting themselves by a subsequent 
Act of Indemnity. 

It is desirable, in aid of clearness, to consider the nature of 
military law, which has reference to the government and discipline 
of the army and navy. This law rests upon a special but per- 
manent necessity, and is established by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. 

What that authority is, with its limits, sufficiently appears from 
the preamble of the Mutiny Act, where the exigencies of maintain- 
ing an exact discipline among the military and naval forces are al- 
lowed to furnish exception to the great principle that “no man 
can be forejudged of life or limb, or subjected, in time of peace, 
to any kind of punishments within the realm by martial law, or 
in any other manner than by the judgment of his peers, and ac- 
cording to the known and established laws of the realm.” 
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Assistance in the present inquiry may be drawn from the 
customs and practices of nations in their hostile relations. 

The laws of war are conditioned by the extent and character 
of the procedure necessary to effect the purposes of the war. 
This necessity alone justifies either the taking of life or the 
seizure of property. 

The law of war, then, rests upon this necessity, tempered and 
modified by the limitations and exceptions which the humanity 
and morality of nations have by common consent introduced. 

In applying the preceding considerations, as to the nature 
and the proclamation of martial law, to the recent proceedings in 
Jamaica, it should be added that the governor of a colony is the 
agent of the Crown, according to the terms and tenor of his com- 
mission. It has been seen under what circumstances and to 
what extent martial law may be proclaimed in England. 

When, then, Governor Eyre proclaimed martial law in Jamaica, 
was there present that high overwhelming necessity which alone 
can justify the resort to that extreme measure? Was no other 
way open to preserve the colony from violence, rebellion, and 
wholesale bloodshed? Was the exercise of martial law rigorously 
limited in time and mode of application to the extent of the 
necessity out of which it sprang? . 

Could Governor Eyre, by no other means than those adopted, 
have saved the colonists from massacre, and the social state from 
dissolution ? 

Was Mr. Gordon seized red-handed, engaged in open acts of 
rebellion ; and could he not have been tried before the ordinary 
tribunals, and according to the ordinary course of civil proce- 
dure ? 

Have the words of Lord Coke in the debafes on the Petition 
of Right application to his case? “To hang a man tempore 
pacis is dangerous. I speak not of prosecution against a rebel. 
Iie may be slain in the rebellion ; but if he be taken, he cannot 
be put to death by martial law. When courts of law are open, 
martial law cannot be executed.” 

These inquiries are put in the interests of humanity, of mo- 
rality, of the national honour, and of the law of England. 

Justice demands that final judgment should be suspended 
until after full, searching, and impartial investigation. 

Governor Eyre may be excused, may be justified, by the 
proof of the existence of a necessity as great and terrible as his 
measures of repression were bloody and awful. 

For the facts and evidence upon which a decision must be 
founded, we wait the report of the just appointed Commission of 
Inquiry. 











REPORT ON THE TRIPLE MURDER IN RED LION- 
STREET, HOLBORN. 


By Greorce Hartey, M.D., F.R.S., Proressor or MEDICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lonpon. 


N the 9th of August last I was requested by Dr. Roberts, 

of Lamb’s Conduit-street, to visit Starr's Hotel, where, 

as he informed me, three children were supposed to have been 

murdered, and that in a case of so serious a nature he deemed it 
advisalde to have a second opinion. 

On the third floor, in the front room, No. 6, of the above- 
named hotel, I saw two boys lying on their backs in bed quite 
dead. The younger of the two, Alexander White, aged eight, 
was near the back, the elder, Thomas William White, aged nine 
years, towards the front part of the bed. The bodies of both 
were cold and stiff, and although their countenances wore the 
lacidity of slumber, they nevertheless bore the pallor of death. 

he eyes were half open—the pupils vemi-dilated. On turning 
down the clothes both bodies presented a mottled appearance, 
from the extreme lividity of some parts, the deadly pallor of 
others. The attitude of the youngest child was that of a com- 
fortable repose. The head slightly inclined’ to the left side. 
The hands were folded upon the abdomen. The legs gently 
crossed. The fingers of the right hand still retained within 
them a penny-piece, which fell from their stiffened grasp while 
the body was being turned upon its side, with the view of detect- 
ing marks of violence. No signs of injury were anywhere ob- 
servable. It seemed as if the transition from life to death had, 
in this case, been rapid and painless. The position of the eldest 
of these two boys was somewhat different. The legs were 
slightly drawn upwards, the arms partially bent, the hands firmly 
clenched. The head, as in the other case, also inclined towards 
the left side. There was a slight escape of fluid from the mouth, 
and the part of the cheek in contact with the bedclothes was 
somewhat discoloured. In this case the position of the body 
suggested to my mind the possibility of a slight convulsion 
having ushered in death. The finger-nails of both children 
were of a purplish blue colour, and the depending parts of the 
body, arms, and legs were the chief seat of the lividity. No 
special odour was discernible about the children, but the whole 
room had a peculiar pungent smell, as if some strongly odorous 
substance had been recently accidentally or intentionally spilt 
in it. 
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In the back bedroom, No. 8, of the same floor, lay the dead 
body of a somewhat em: aciated but handsomely-featured boy, 
Henry William White, aged ten years. The attitude and com- 
plexion of this child closely resembled that of his brothers. His 
expression was calm, the eyelids were closed, the pupils were 
natural, the face was deadly pale. A small quantity of fluid had 
flowed from the mouth on to the collar of his shirt, and that part 
of the left cheek in contact with it was mottled red and purple. 
The legs and toes were slightly bent, the hands partially closed, 
the nails and finger tips intensely livid. A spot of feculent 
matter soiled the sheet. The rigidity of death was well marked 
in every limb, and livid discolorations in all the sa 
parts of the body. No marks of violence were observable, but 

slight odour was perceptible about the mouth. The whole 
chamber had a peculiar ethereal smell. 

Having prosecuted the inquiry thus far, I left my hospital 
assistant, Mr. Andrew Stuart, surgeon, to assist Dr. Roberts in 
making the post mortem examinations of the children, and pro- 
ceeded to the police-station, where one of the detectives handed 
to me two bottles and a tumbler, which had been found in the 

drooms, while, in the evening of the same day, I received from 
Dr. Roberts three sealed jars and five small phials. The jars 
contained the viscera of the deceased, three of he phials portions 


of the blood, and the remaining two the liquid which flowed 
from the lips of the two eldest children. 

The remaining steps of the inquiry were made at University 
( ollege. 

On removing the lid of the jar containing the viscera of the 
youngest of the three children an odour resembling that of 
myrbane, or of cherry laurel-water became pee The 


viscera consisted of the stomach, intestines, liver, kidneys, and 


part of the brain. All were perfectly healthy, though somewhat 
congested. In the stomach were about six ounces of semi- 
digested food, with an acid reaction. 

As the suspected murderer stated that the children were 
poisoned with nicotine, the active principle of ‘ieee, that 
poison was carefully looked for in the stomach and other viscera, 
but with an entirely negative result; whereas the analysis 

yielded distinct evidence of the presence of prussic acid. No 
other poison was detected. + * 

The jar containing the viscera of the second child was next 
examined, It had a similar odour to the other, though not so 
strongly marked. The organs were the same as in the previous 
ase, and all were e jually healthy and congested. Nicotine was 
again specially looked for in the viscera and their contents, 
but not a trace was detected; while, on the other hand, 
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unmistakable evidence of the presence of prussic acid was again 
obtained. 

Jar 3, containing the viscera of the eldest boy, on being 
opened, smelt strongly of bitter-almond oil. The organs it con- 
tained were the same as in the other cases, but in this instance 
they were not healthy, being not merely congested, but the actual 
seat of tuberculous disease. The stomach contained about eight 
ounces of tolerably digested food, with an acid reaction, and, in 
this instance, yielded more prussic acid than the other two put 
together. No nicotine was detected. 

Second examination of the fluids in the phials.—The liquids 
which flowed from the mouths of the two eldest boys yielded 
distinct evidence of prussic acid. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that each of these three 
children had received a poisonous dose of prussic acid, it yet 
remained for me to try and discover how the poison had been 
administered. Two bottles and a glass had been found in the 
rooms; these were next examined. The six-ounce medicine 
bottle found in No. 8 was labelled “ Chalk, &c.; a table-spoonful 
every three or four hours, as requisite.” It was about half full, 
and was found to contain prepared chalk, chloric ether, pare- 
goric elixir, and water, being, in fact, an ordinary diarrhoea 
mixture. It contained no trace of either nicotine or prussic 
acid. The other medicine bottle which was found in No. 6 was 
also a six-ounce one, but of a different shape and colour, being 
flattened in form and bluish in tint. It had no label and con- 
tained only a few drops of a strongly-smelling liquid, the chief 
part of which was oil of copaiba. This was the substance which 
gave to bedroom No. 6 its peculiar pungent odour. It con- 
tained neither nicotine nor prussic acid. Adhering to the tip 
of the bottle’s mouth was a hair about two inches in length. On 
microscopic examination it was found to have been pulled out 
by the root, to be of a pale brown colour, and of fine quality. It 
was a hair from a human head. 

Lastly, the tumbler was examined. It had the appearance of 
having been washed and imperfectly wiped. It contained a few 
drops of liquid, and had some small fibres adhering to 
its interior. On chemical analysis the liquid proved to be 
merely water, and on microscopic examination the fibres to be 
those of white cotton-wool, such as might be derived from any 
undyed fabric made of that material. The tumbler also smelt 
strongly of copaiba. 

In conclusion, I have to add that the history of the cases, the 
appearances and attitudes of the bodies after death, the result 
of the post mortem examinations, and the chemical analysis, lead 
me to the conclusion that Henry William White, Thomas Wil- 
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liam White, and Alexander White died from the mortal effects 
of a poisonous dose of prussic acid. The tests by which the pre- 
sence of the prussic acid was recognised during this investigation 
were what are known among scientific men as the iron test, the 
sulphur test, the silver test, and the vapour test, all of which 
yielded positive evidence of the presence of the poison, as the 
result of some of their reactions now on the table amply prove. 
Finally, as the jurors are, no doubt, anxious to know how 
much poison it took to destroy the children, I may at once 
inform them that I had no means at my disposal of ascertaining 
the exact quantity employed. But if I dare venture to hazard 
an opinion regarding the amount of prussic acid administered 
from the quantity which I was enabled by analysis to extract 
from the three dead bodies, and which I believe was sufficient 
to destroy another life, I should say that it is highly probable 
that the two younger children perished from about a dessert- 
spoonful, and the eldest from nearly a table-spoonful of me- 
dicinal prussic acid. Moreover, as I am not now relating facts, 
but merely propounding a theory, it may be mentioned that 
while I look upon the death of the youngest boy as having been 
both rapid a vainless, I am inclined to the belief that the two 
elder children fad some convulsive struggle, slight though it 


may have been, before death, and that the murderer deemed it 


advisable to administer to each of them a second dose of the 
poison while they were already in an unconscious state. To this 
conclusion I am led— 

Firstly, from the position of their limbs ; 

And, secondly, from the fact that a portion of the fluid poison 
remained unswallowed in the fauces of each. 

As regards the poison bottle. From the circumstance of no 
phial beside those already spoken of having been found in either 
bedchamber, it appears to me probable that the murderer took 
the precaution of removing the vessel which had contained the 
prussic acid. 

As regards the pungent odour which was diffused in the 
rooms, especially No. 6, I half incline to the supposition that if 
the pede mixture was intentionally spilt it must have been 
with the object of masking or destroying the smell of the poison 
which had been employed. 








THE ACTION OF VEGETABLE FUNGI IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF MEASLES AND ALLIED DISEASES. 


By Titsury Fox, M.D. Lonp. 


HE agency of fungi in the production of disease is becoming 

more and more cartvassed every day, and a great deal of 
good has been effected by the animated and hot discussions 
which have been carried on during the last few years, especially 
in France, upon the subject “ spontaneous generation. For, 
although the opinions of the best men have fluctuated, and 
swayed to and fro, between the doctrines advocated by Poucet, 
on the one hand, and Pasteur on the other, yet, however, the 
current of belief sets strongly away from the theory of spontaneous 
generation. Much has been done by the observers named, to 
afford us a clearer insight into the subtle changes which occur in 
all those conditions intimately connected with the growth of 
fungi, and embraced by the term “ fermentation.” 

In determining the influence of fungi upon the human system 
we may avoid many errors and much unnecessary trouble, if we 
attend carefully to the teachings of analogy. In the strictly 
medical department of science, attention has been repeatedly 
called by various observers to the occurrence of fungi on the 
human surface, in conne *xion with certain chronic eruptive diseases, 
though differe mt views have been held as to the exact part played 
by these foreign agencies. It is not our intention to enter now 
into any disquisition of this class; should the reader wish for 
fuller information, he is referred to our work on “ Skin Diseases 
of Parasitic Origin,” where he will find miscroscopic illustrations. 
We have been asked in this present paper to draw attention to the 
production of acute diseases, and more especially measles. 

Some two years ago, Dr. Salisbury pub lished some remark- 
able statements, of which the following is an abstract: The 
Hon. J. D. presented himself, assuring Dr. S. that he was 
recovering from an attack of what seemed to be measles. It 
was his opinion that he had caught it from pitching straw from 
an old stack, portions of which had become partially decayed, 
the stack already steaming with the heat of doommeattions : he 


inhaled very freely the fine dust, so much so that he tasted and 
smelt the old straw for a long time. Now on the same day 
(December 4) measles appeared hard by at the Military Camp, 
Sherman ; a week or so before, the weather had been cool, damp, 
and sleety ; there were some six hundred or seven hundred men 
in camp, each supplied with a tick filled with straw ; these ticks 
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got damp, and two or three days subsequently, when the weather 
became warm, “ measles” appeared. On the first day of attack 
eight cases occurred, and within the next fourteen days about 
forty in all fell ill; for ten or twelve days no other case occurred, 
but then forty or fifty more fell ill of the same malady ; and all 
traces subsequently disappeared. There was not a particle of 
evidence to lead one to suppose that the disease had been brought 
to Camp Sherman from other parts. 

Dr. Salisbury was then led to examine the question in some of 
its more immediately suggested details. He found, on microscopic 
examination, that several forms of microscopic fungi heute’ 
in the musty straw. He then proceeded to experiment. He 
first took some straw, packed it in a box, wetted it, placed it near 
a fire in a temperature of from 60 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr., and in 
twenty-four hours he discovered that the mass had become 
heated towards the centre, and mouldy; when stirred, it gave 
out a fine dust, and in this dust were the elements of fungi. 
Under the four conditions always most favourable to the deve- 
lopment of the latter, heat, moisture, a soil, and access of 
air, he obtained the material for experiment. Taking some of 
the dust, he practised inoculation upon himself. On February 11, 
ten P.M., he operated ; on February 12 he was well, and there were 


no signs of inflammation or rime on the 13th, came nausea, 


and slight redness with itching, locally; on the 14th, lassitude 
and nausea, chilly feelings, sneezing, wateriness of the eyes, and 
patches of “measly” rash. Repetition of the inoculation was 
unsuccessful. He now inoculated his wife, with a like result. 
He then tried a wider experiment. A boy was exposed to measles 
by contagion ; and, seventy-two hours subsequently, Dr. Salisbury 
inoculated him with the fungus: slight catarrh followed, but 
no true measles. Again, in a family of seven children, ranging 
between three and seventeen years, the second “ broke out” with 
measles; three days subsequently, he inoculated the mother 
and four children, leaving two (one of thirteen and one of 
seventeen years of age) unoperated upon. Nine days afterwards 
(twelve days after the first appearance in the family) the child 
of thirteen had measles, and two days subsequently the child of 
seventeen was affected likewise. After five weeks, no sign of 
measles had appeared in the mother or the four inoculated 
children. It is to be remarked that, in from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours after these latter had been operated upon, slight 
catarrh appeared. Dr. Salisbury repeated the experiment in 
other families, with a like result. 

The effect of inoculation is felt in from two to three days, 
and lasts for about the sarhe time, sometimes a little more. 

Dr. Kennedy, of Dublin, followed these observations by the 
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narration of the following instance: A youth, aged fifteen, 
returned to school in good health, and as he entered the school- 
room, one of his fellows met him and dashed into his face a hand- 
ful of flax-seed powder, which was contained in a paper bag; a 
good deal of this dust entered his eyes and throat. At once all 
the symptoms of measles set in; and be it remarked that, two 
years before, Dr. K. had attended him with true measles. The 
dyspnoea in this case was severe, and lasted a very long time. 

he first inference drawn here by Dr. Salisbury is, that the 
inoculation of the fungus of wheat-straw produces measles ; 
and, moreover, that this artificially produced disease is protective 
against other attacks of measles. There are many other facts 
bearing upon the likelihood of some such action. It is well known 
that aneole working in rush-beds, amongst old books and musty 
substances, become affected by headache and influenza symptoms. 
Dr. Hammond, an able American authority, in his work, declares 
that he caught an intermittent fever from inspecting musty hay. 
It has very recently come to my knowledge that a form of influ- 
enza is often produced in horses by the use of fodder infested 
with fungi. Ergoted rye in Russia, diseased maize in Lombardy 
and adjacent parts, and various other instances, produce mischief, 
and illustrate the same kind of action. Malignant pustule in 
man is supposed to be in some way connected with the presence 
of Bacteridia. Hay-asthma is accounted for on the same prin- 
ciple. 

I confess, I see some points of doubt in relation to the measle- 
question as oe by Dr. Salisbury. 

Dr. Salisbury says that “ measles” result in the way suggested, 
after a period of inoculation as follows: after inhalation of the 
spores of the fungi, in from twenty-four to ninety-six hours ; after 
ordinary contagion, in from eleven to fourteen days; and after 
inoculation, in from twenty-four to a hundred and twenty hours 
(two to five days). 

First of all, we must rest assured that true measles results 
from the inoculation of the fungus of wheat-straw ; that a series 
of symptoms which are common to measles and influenza, such as 
sneezing, frontal headache, lassitude, rigors, watery eyes, and in- 
flammation, perhaps, of the bronchial mucous membrane, results, 
there can be no question. But the external evidences as regards the 
eruption are not those of measles: all that results is an occa- 
sional patchy redness, a roseolous rash, limited to a small space. 
At present we cannot say that true measles is so produced. But 
it may be urged, that the measles cannot develop fully because 
the inoculation is practised upon those who have had measles 
before ; but this will not hold, for the same result happens in the 


case of those who have never been affected with measles. In 
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Dr. Kennedy’s case, I take it, the nature of the disease was 
judged of rather by the general symptoms than the character 
of the ~— ; and the cue to the diagnosis was certainly given 
by Dr. Salisbury’s experiments. 

But in noticing the second point, viz., the protective power of 

the disease produced by the inoculation against true measles, 
we are enabled to go with Dr. Salisbury almost entirely. It 
does seem from his experiments to have this property ; and if it 
be trae, then we hold it to be one of the most important questions 
that have ever come before the public for discussion. At first 
sight, it seemed that we possess the form of generating a specific 
oison (measles) at will; and we know that this is contrary to 
ir facts; but, at any rate, it is likely that we have the means, 
by the production of a harmless, of preventing the ravages of a 
very serious malady. It is an analagous case to vaccination and 
small-pox. 

We do not observe that the self-produced disease had any 
contagious quality about it. If it were true measles, it would 
most likely spread. In the family (mother and seven children, 
one of whom had measles) mentioned as operated upon, with 
the exception of two children who were attacked by true measles, 
the latter might have received it from the inoculated subjects ; 
but this is not in harmony with the known circumstances of the 
case. There is no evidence of spread in Dr. Kennedy's or Dr. 
Salisbury’s cases. This, again, makes one think it a little dif- 
ferent from true measles. 

In the outbreak at Camp Sherman, referred to before, the 
second batch of soldiers was affected after the usual period of 
incubation common to measles, and this is the only fact which 
tends to prove that this camp-measles is the same as true measles ; 
but it admits of two kinds of explanation: (1) there might have 
been a fresh production, similar to that which occurred in the 
first batch, and (2) the camp-measles may be a modified form 
of true measles, in the same way that vaccinal is related to 
variolous disease. 

Dr. Salisbury does not pretend to define the species of fungus 
which is the agent in his inoculations. He figures a great many 
forms; they appear to be early uredinous forms of ordinary 
puccinia: but we omit to enter into this matter, pending the 
results of our own experiments. 

Now comes the question, How is this pseudo-measles produced ? 
by the agency of the fungus alone, or of some condition of which 
the fungus is the index? Let us take two simple instances for 
illustration—the one acetic fermentation, the other the case of 
Bacteridia in animals. M. Pasteur has clearly proved that an 
alcoholic solution, however charged with albuminous matter, will 
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undergo no change towards the production of acetic acid, except 
there be the actual mycoderm present, and the least trace of 
the latter suffices; albumen need not be present, if there be a 
few alkaline and earthy phosphates ; thus b me that the albu- 
minous matter is not the ferment, but its food, as it were. Just 
so is it the case with the Bacteridia: per se they effect no change, 
but only when the blood of the animal is in a certain condition ; 
hence in all cases in which parasites pray a part, we need, besides 
their peculiar action, a certain condition of soil favourable to 
the growth. This is consonant with clinical observation and 
experiment; and an example in illustration is afforded by the 
hem. In France, bere severe results have happened from 
wounds accidentally made with the instruments used for cut- 
ting off diseased vine-branches, and death indeed has resulted, 
according to the testimony of Dr. Collin, of Niévre. This 
opinion has been fully confirmed by the observations of MM. 
Desmartes and Bouché, of Vitrany; and the French Academy 
has taken the subject into consideration. New experiments have 
been made by injection of oidial elements into veins of animals, 
and inoculation into other parts; and sometimes these have 
failed, and sometimes not. The difference is to be accounted for 
by the absence or presence of those other conditions which 
favour the special action of the fungus-elements. And it is well 
to observe, ro the present season, in which serious results have 
appeared to have been connected with the growth of vegetable 
germs, has been peculiar in many respects, and has been such 
as to render the health of plants and animals peculiarly fitting 
for special disease. The “ epidemic constitution” has been 
special: Cholera, Rinderpest, and other epidemic diseases have 
freely raged. We conclude then that there is something, in ad- 
dition to the fungus itself, that must be taken into account. The 
fungus, finding a fitting soil, grows, and acts in several ways : 
first of all, mechanically; the force generated by a growing 
fungus is sufficient to split up the human hair and epithelial 
tissues. But, besides this, there is a vital action. It has the pro- 
perty of absorbing oxygen, and giving out carbonic acid,—ot in 
fact, inducing oxidation or destructive change. 

In some cases, the fungus plays the part of a mechanical 
agency to a greater degree than in others in which its vital acti- 
vities are peculiarly marked; and these stand in strong contrast 
to each other. For instance, in common ringworm and allied affec- 
tions of the surface, there needs be a suitable soil; but the effects 
produced are those of local irritation and mechanical force, such 
as one would quite expect from the development and out-shoot- 
ing of mycelial threads. But in the instances of the pseudo- 
measles, hay-asthma, and influenza, the fermentative (catalytic) 
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action is especially displayed. In this latter state a certain 
result obtains, and is characterised by the production of a new 
and active compound, such as results in alcoholic or acetous fer- 
mentations. Now, applying this idea to explain the production 
of pseudo-measles, we are led to conclude that agent is not the 
mere fungus, but the fungus plus some subtile compound, the 
resultant of the action of fungus upon a special state of the 
juices of the wheat-straw. In the case of disease from the use 
of ergoted grain, from the infliction of wounds by the instru- 
ments used to cut off diseased vine-shoots, in iniuenza from 
musty fodder, in ills from diseased rice or bad potatoes, we should 
rather regard the fungi at work as the index of something else. 
It is quite certain that the cause is a compound one, of which the 
fungus is an important portion, however. 

There are many facts which entirely corroborate this view of 
the question. If we return to Dr. Salisbury’s experiments, it will 
be noticed that, before any local evidences of the action of the in- 
oculated fungi showed, the patients complained of general symp- 
toms, such as nausea, malaise, headache, &c.—a state of things 
which indicates that some subtile poison must have been intro- 
duced into the system. The fungus plays the part of a convey- 
ancer, in the same way that the pus-globule of small-pox or 
any other like substance does. I firmly believe that the endo- 
genous cell has the same relative action amongst animal as 
the endogenous fungus-cell has amongst vegetable bodies ; 
and I cannot forbear to express the belief that we are on 
the eve of one of the most important generalisations that have 
ever yet been made in science, and in a field of in uiry 
that has, up to the present time, been mystic and uncertain to 
a terrible degree. It is just as possible that the elements of a 
fungus may hold active material as does the tiny amount of 
vaccine matter which, introduced into the system, produces such 
marked results. It has been noted by more than one observer 
that diseased (ergoted) rice produces severe diarrhceal and dy- 
senteric symptoms, and some have affirmed that it is the cause of 
cholera. There can be no question that it has some influence of 
the kind, and a bad rice-season is generally attended with ill re- 
sults of the nature of cholera. 

Such facts as these have very important bearings. They sug- 
gest at once to us the possible origin of many poisons, both from 
decomposing animal structures on the one hand, and decompo- 
sing vegetable structures on the other; the agency evoking the 
poisons being in each case vegetable oxidisers. Thus ram | 
nant-pustule poison would be sought for in the former (animal), 
and measles, cholera, and influenza in the latter (vegetable) de- 
structions. 
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It is also worthy of notice that the activity of associated poisons 
is greatest at the time that the fungi are in their earliest stage of 
development—their spermatiferous condition. This would natu- 
rally be so because the generated poison would be fresher and 
more active, necessarily, and would make it the more appear that 
the fungi were the active agencies at work. Again, we are now 
pretty well assured that a large number of the elementary forms 
of microscopic fungi are not distinct species, but mere varieties ; 
and it has been proved in the case of acetous fermentation that a 
different stage of the same fungus is followed by different results, 
especially if the solution acted upon be somewhat different in 
composition. This fact would account most satisfactorily for the 
peculiar similarity presented by many diseases—for example, 
scarlatina, measles, and rubeola notha: typhus and typhoid: and 
the like. 

I know no field so promising as regards the usefulness and ap- 
plicability of the probable results as that indicated by the Lancet 
in one of its annotations, under the head of “Diseases of 
Men, Animals, and Plants.” It appears that the University 
of London hol is funds to the extent of some 30,0001. for the 
establishment of an institution having for its object the encourage- 
ment of such study. But I refer my readers to the pages of the 
Lancet. 

There is one more point of interest which I will just allude to. 
I have argued that in Dr. Salisbury’s experiments true measles 
did not result, but an allied disease, which is, however, protective 
against measles. Now, it is just possible that this may be a mo- 
dified form of measles, and that ie fermentative kind of action 
comprehended in its occurrence, and produced by the inoculation 
of the fungus, may exhaust the soil, so to speak, which needs must 
exist for the play of the measles-poison. his is what happens in 
the case of vaccination : there is abundant evidence to show that 
vaccine virus is only a modified condition of the true small- 

ox virus, and the action on the blood by the latter destroys— 
Foods up, as it were—that state, without which the small-pox 
virus cannot display its activity. 

I have thus given a mere sketch of this subject, and reserve 
till another occasion the results of certain carefully considered 
experiments in progress. In the mean time, any fact or facts 
bearing in the slightest degree upon this particular question—of 
the = aet of fungi in the production of disease—I should be 
thankful to receive, “especially in reference to the production of 
symptoms at all allied to catarrh in animals from the eating of 
fodder affected by the red rust (uredo ruligo). An impression 
prevails in the minds of many large stock-breeders that this has 
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occurred during the present season, which has been characterised, 
amongst other things, by a large abounding of all kind of rust and 
mould. 

In conclusion, I would merely add that the indication of Dr. 
Salisbury’s experiments is clearly the possible possession of a 
simple agency producible and applicable at will to the prevention 
of one of the greatest causes of mortality amongst children— 
measles. 

This matter bears very much upon the state of some public con- 
veyances in their relation to disease, particularly at the present 
Christmas time, when these are made use of to a more than 
usual extent by the masses. In a great many cases the internal 
condition of busses is confined, foul, and ill-smelling ; but beyond 
this in damp and dirty weather, it is customary to substitute for 
dry mats a quantity of straw. Professedly the latter is clean, 
dry, and sealpoed by a fresh supply each a but I fear 
that the type of perfection in this respect is ideal, and not followed 
out in practice. Indeed, there cannot be a doubt that, not only 
is the straw not of good quality, but much of it is musty, and 
conveniently supplied from the stable yard. A ride in a two- 
penny omnibus in the most frequented lines will satisfy one on 
this point. 


We know how easily fungi may spring up. A few cells of 


Bovista giganteum have increased in a single night to millions, 
forming a mass the size of alarge gourd. And the damp straw 
in "busses, if left there forty-eight hours, would certainly be most 
favourable for the development of any mischief connected with 
catarrhal symptoms. I call attention to this matter in the hope 
that some supervision may be demanded, to abolish the straw 
system, or, at least, to secure to the public the absence of musty, 
wet, and damp stuff, and a frequent renewal of the supply. 


43, Sackville-street, W. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 








By Wituram Tattack, Autor or “ MALTA UNDER THE PH@NICIANS, 
Kyicuts anp Enouisu,” &c. 


T the commencement of the present century more than two 
<4 hundred crimes were subject to the capital penalty. These 
offences will be found, separately defined and referred to their 
respective statutes, in the third volume of Mr. Basil Montague’s 
work “On the Punishment of Death.” Many of them were of 
a comparatively trivial nature, as, for instance, cutting down a 
cherry-tree in an orchard, damaging the rails of a turnpike-gate, 
letting water out of a fish-pond, or being seen in the company of 
gipsies for a twelvemonth. 

The first statesman who specially exerted himself to ameliorate 
this shocking severity of the penal code was Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Subsequently the work of mercy found energetic and successful 
agents in the Duke of Sussex, the Right Hon. Dr. Lushington, 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart, MP., William Ewart, Esq., 
M.P., Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) 
Denman, Lord John (now Earl) Russell, and Messrs William 
Allen, F.R.S., John Thomas Barry, Sydney Taylor, and others. 
Through the labours of these gentlemen and their coadjutors, 
one class of crime after another was, from time to time, removed 
from the fatal category, until in 1841 only eight crimes out of 
the two hundred remained capital; and by the Consolidation of 
the Criminal Statutes, in 1861, this number has been still 
further reduced to two, viz., murder and treason. 

Has it then been found that such sweeping alterations in the 
law have been attended by a decrease of security to society ? 
Have the two hundred crimes that have been thus removed from 
the operation of the death penalty been committed with greater 
impunity than before? It may confidently be asserted, in reply, 
that the public safety is much greater now than it was fifty 
years ago during the alleged deterrent efficacy of the old hang- 
ing system. No revolting gibbets now swing on the banks of the 
Thames, or on Hounslow Heath, yet robbery and violence are 
in a far less degree than formerly the daily liability of our 
citizens. No Fauntleroy by the spectacle of ignominious death 
on the scaffold, now proclaims to gazing thousands the danger 
and guilt of forgery ; yet our bankers and merchants enjoy an 

increased security from fraud. Even in the extreme case of 
treason the sword of justice has of late years been withheld ; 
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but what reflective person: would conclude that the condition of 
public opinion and order in Ireland would have been improved 
if the execution of a Meagher, an O’Connell, or still later of a 
few miserable Fenians, had been carred into effect ; or that the 
loyal inhabitants of Wales would have been in any degree less 
attached to law and to the throne, if Frost, Williams, and Jones 
had actually undergone the sentence pronounced upon them. 

Doubtless very much of the improvement which has taken 
place in our modern state of — security is owing to a more 
efficient police, to a more widely diffused education, and to other 
preventive and civilising influences; for these and such as these 
are the natural sources and appropriate causes of a decrease of 
crime, whereas frequent exhibitions of the gallows manifestly 
tend to harden and demoralise, and also promote a peculiar un- 
certainty, and consequent inefficacy of justice. 

Let us glance at the experience of the past with reference to 
this particular point, viz., the increased certainty of convic- 
tion and punishment attendant on the enactment of severe 
secondary penalties rather than a capital one, Taking a list of 
the principal crimes, and arranging them in order of the 
certainty of conviction, it is suggestive to observe that murder 
occupies the very lowest place in that respect. Thus the official 
statistics of crime, for the ten years ending 1863, give the follow- 
ing average of convictions arising out of every hundred com- 
mittals for trial for the respective offences. 


Burglary . : : 81 per cent. convicte d. 
Honsebreaking 80 
Forgery : : 80 
Cattle-stealing . 77 
Horse-stealing : 76 
Sheep-stealing ‘ 71 
Indecent Assaults . : 67 
Robbery : , : 66 
Attempted Murder. : 60 
Arson . ; , P 56 
Manslaughter oe 45 
Rape . ; ‘ ‘ 39 
Murder . :' ; , 30 


It thus appears that out of every one hundred criminals 
arraigned for each of the above offences, the murderers have by 
far the best chance of escape; only thirty having the prospect 
of absolute conviction. This is independent of the still greater 
number of murderers who are never brought to trial at all, but 
who escape apprehension, or even suspicion. The above per- 
centages do not include, for either of the crimes, the persons 
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acquitted, or detained, on the ground of insanity. {his pro- 
portion has been, on the average, 16 per cent. in the case of 
murder for the above ten years. But after adding these to 
the 30 per cent. convicted, it remains that 54 per cent., or 
more than half of our accused murderers, have been absolutely 
and entirely acquitted. Certainly in some instances their inno- 
cence has been established, but in many other cases the public 
have justly been astounded and shocked, and the criminals 
themselves greatly astonished, at the strange verdicts of acquittal 
returned. It must further be remembered that whilst only 30 
per cent. (or 46 including the insane) have been convicted for 
murder, only 18 per cent. have been executed according to the 
sentences pronounced, (As the average of the ten years 1854-63). 
This indicates 85 per cent. of probable escape from the infliction 
of the capital penalty in England and Wales !* 


Average. Verdicts of Wilful Sentenced to 
Murder by Coroners’ Juries. Death for Murder. 
1856—6L = aeeeee an « ~ | -aiebeee 21 
o_o . ie 28 
—O———— 8 — aaa 29 
——e —tséws 246 encase 32 


The Pall Mall Gazette of September 8, 1865, commenting on this table, remarks, 
“ It seems, therefore, that only from one-seventh to one-ninth of our murderers were 
sentenced to be hanged.” 


Sentenced to Death Executed. Proportion 

for Murder. per cent. 
1822—31 sn. see ——- cane 33 = wesc 86 
1832—41 __...... 17.2 evcece C—O ——e 60 
1842—51 —aneeee _. i mes OS) 59 
1852—61 es... ee a cS ae 57 
 .. 7  ceesce se 0té«éneuewe 54 
ee — = —~—s means , 76 
a SS = =—_s neneee ) 60 


In many cases of strange acquittals for murder, there can be 
no doubt but that jurors have been very urgently, yet re- 
luctantly, influenced to their decision by their sense of the 
danger of condemning an innocent person to an irreparable and 
fatal punishment. That such a dread is not unfounded, even in 
the present day, is strikingly proved by the recent case of 
Polizzioni the Italian, who on apparently clear, but mistaken 
evidence, was sentenced to death, last spring, for the Saffron-hill 
murder, of which he was subsequently proved innocent, and for 
which another man was eventually convicted and punished. 


* This is irrespective of the still greater number of murderers who are never 
brought to trial at all, but who escape apprehension or even suspicion. This is 
indicated by taking the number of coroners’ inquest verdicts of ‘“ Wilful murder,” 
instead of the number committed for trial for murder. 
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The legislation of the past thirty years has strikingly proved, 
in the case of other crimes also, the tendency of the capital 
penalty to promote the escape of the guilty. About the year 
1830, one thousand bankers signed a petition for the abolition of 
the punishment of death for forgery, setting forth, amongst other 
pleas, the following : “ Your petitioners find, by experience, that 
the infliction of death, or even the possibility of this infliction, 
prevents the prosecution, conviction, and punishment of the cri- 
minal, and thus endangers the property which it is intended to 
rotect.” The truth of this plea ca subsequently been confirmed 
'y an increase of 18 per cent. in the average proportion of 
forgery convictions. Similarly the proportion of convictions for 
arson has more than doubled since the capital penalty was re- 
moved, The proportion of convictions for rape has likewise risen 
143 per cent. on the former rate whilst capital. And in like 
manner, as regards the other crimes once capital, the conviction 
and punishment of their perpetrators have, almost without excep- 
tion, become more certain with the removal of the capital code. 
Yet the average of conviction for all crimes taken together has 
scarcely changed in the same period, having only increased 2 per 
cent. in thirty years. 

And not only has certainty of conviction increased with the 
removal of capital punishment, but clear and official testimony 
can be deduced, showing that the number of the crimes com- 
mitted does not appear to have materially increased as a conse- 
quence of the removal of the death-penalty. In the “ Judicial 
Statistics” for 1859 (issued annually by Government), there is 
given, at page xvi., a table of the committals for various crimes 
for thirty years past, concerning which table it is there remarked 
in respect of the crimes of burglary, housebreaking, robbery, 
cattle, horse, and sheep stealing, arson, forgery, and coining, as 
follows: “ These comparisons are by no means unfavourable.” — 
“In the thirty years over which this comparison extends, the 
population cannot be estimated to have increased less than 40 per 
cent., and property probably in a much greater ratio.” It is then 
remarked that “the committals for rape, &c., which, on the abo- 
lition of the capital punishment, in 1841, at once attained a 
higher rate, have since been without important change.” The latter 
statement strongly confirms the frequent assertion that the capital 
penalty, whilst enacted for certain crimes, prevented their prose- 
cution in many cases. In further confirmation of this, we find 
that the committals for forgery rose from 404 to 781 in the next 
five years after the final removal of the capital penalty from all 
forgery, but in the subsequent five years, ending 1849, they were 
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only 783, a considerable relative decrease, considering the greater 
population and the increased facilities afforded by cheap postage, 
extended education, &e. 

On the abolition of the capital penalty for arson, its com- 
mittals for trial rose from 294 to 659 (five years ending 1840), 
indicating a still greater degree of increased willingness to prose- 
cute. But, twenty years afterwards, the committals for arson 
were only 664 (five years ending 1859), being a very great rela- 
tive decrease. 

The statistics of other crimes once capital haye also yet more 
clearly proved the non-necessity of the fatal pénalty. Thus as 
to horse-stealing, it is recorded that, on a criminal being sen- 
tenced to death for this offence, he indignantly protested against 
a human life being forfeited for stealing a horse. The judge re- 
plied, “ You are not to be hung merely for stealing a horse, but 
that other horses may not be stolen.” Doubtless, the judge and 
many others believed that capital punishment was absolutely 
essential for the security of horse-property. But it is now proved 
that increased facilities of detection and altered conditions of 
society have availed to repress horse-stealing where the gallows 
was utterly inefficient. There are fewer committals for horse- 
stealing now, both absolutely and comparatively, than forty years 
ago—viz. 488 for the five years ending 1863, as compared with 
938 for the similar period commencing 1826, a decrease of 
nearly 50 per cent., with more than 40 per cent. increase in popu- 
lation, end pochahiy a vast increase in the number of horses in use. 

In like manner cattle and sheep-stealing have both greatly 
decreased, notwithstanding a non-capital system. For the latter 
crime there were 513 committals in the period ending 1863, 
against 1176 for the similar period commencing 1826. So also 
with burglary and housebreaking. Whilst the population has 
increased 40 per cent. since the latter crimes were capital, they 
have increased /ess than 40 per cent. (4201 committals in 1830- 
34, against 5602 in 1855-59). In robbery also there has been 
even a greater relative decrease. 

These results, quoted from the published official statistics, in- 
dicate two conclusions—firstly, that the abolition of the capital 
penalty has largely increased the certainty of the apprehension 
and punishment of criminals; and secondly, that that abolition 
has not produced a relative increase of the number of crimes 
committed. If to these results we add also the important advan- 
tages accruing from the exemption from various peculiar diffi- 
culties and evils practically found to be inseparable from the 
death-penalty, ample reason has been manifested by English ex- 
perience, so far as it has been carried out, in favour of the 
abolition, and against the retention, of capital punishment. 
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Further, if, as has been shown to be the case, the death-penalty 
has been less efficient than severe secondary ones in repress- 
ing comparatively minor offences, how is it likely to pre- 
vent the greater crime of murder, which is usually com- 
mitted under much stronger impulses and far more ungovernable 
passions ? 

Our space does not permit us here to allude in detail to the 
arguments respecting the deterrent effect of capital punishment, 
but merely to remark that recent events have very decidedly 
confirmed an often-observed result, namely, that the occurrence 
of a peculiarly notorious execution or capital trial constitutes a 
strong presumptive probability of the speedy repetition and in- 
crease of further similar crime. Thus, the recent execution of 
four men at Liverpool, of Miiller at London, and of Dr. Pritchard 
at Glasgow, all of which were specially described, far and wide, 
in minute detail, by the cheap and illustrated press, were each 
respectively followed, almost immediately, by a very remarkable 
al unusual outburst of homicidal outrages.* 


* Dr. Pritchard was executed July 18, 1865. His trial and death excited unusual 
attention. Just afterwards, within a few weeks, occurred the quintuple murder at 
London and Ramsgate by Southey, the triple murder at Southwark by Esther Lack, 
the double murder at Batley by Ely Sikes, and an extraordinary number of single 
murders in various places, as, for instance, Kelly’s murder in Edinburgh, the parricide 
by Veale at Evesham, the murder of Major de Vere at Chatham, the slaughter of a 
German at West Ham, of a girl at Wolverhampton, and of a man at Sheffield, &c. 

It was so in the metropolis last autumn. Miiller was executed November 14th, and 
on the evening of the very same day William Jessemer, an engineer, stabbed Leonard 
Blackburn, in Berwick-street, exclaiming, presently afterwards, “I will be hung for 
him, as Miiller was for Briggs.” The same week Elizabeth Burns cut the throat of 
her son, in Southwark, and stated to the magistrate (Mr. Woolrych), “ Yes, I intended 
to murder them all, as I wish to die—I want to be hung.” A few days previously, 
William Greenwood, a soldier, attempted to murder Margaret Sullivan, in Gray’s-inn- 
road, and, on his apprehension, said to a policeman, “I will be hung for her. I don’t 
mind swinging with Miiller for such as her.” Again, just after Miiller’s sentence, an- 
other foreigner (Kéhl) committed the horrible murder at Plaistow, for which he was 
shortly afterwards hanged. And gine days after Miiller’s execution, Alfred Jackson 
murdered Thomas Roberts, at Clerfenwell almost under the shadow of the gallows of 
the Old Bailey. Yet another murder also took place at Hatcham, near London, in the 
interval between Miiller’s sentence and execution. Such an extraordinary outbreak 
of homicidal crimes in the metropolitan district is, 1 believe, utterly unprecedented 
and if capital sentences are efficient to deter, the period of their occurrence should have 
been the very last one where they might have been looked for. 

The notorious quadruple execution at Liverpool two years ago, instead of deterring 
from murder in that place, for some considerable subsequent period at least, was fol- 
lowed in a few weeks by five murders and one attempt to murder; all the crimes being 
committed in the same town. 

In like manner a recent execution for the murder of a child at Chatham by Burton 
(who had expressed a wish to be banged), was followed in a few weeks by another 
murder of a child in the same town by Alfred Holden, who also repeatedly uttered a 
desire to be hanged, a wish which was not refused ; and a third murder was perpetrated 
at Chatham shortly after these two executions. 

Space would fail for the number and details of similar illustrations which might be 
adduced evincing the tendency of capital sentences and executions to foster a morbid 
desire for notoriety or murderous imitation. 
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In Earl Russell's last edition of his “ Constitutional History of 
England,” after showing that executions in this country have 
during the last forty years, decreased from an average of 56 to 
15 per annum, he remarks, “ It may well bear a question whe- 
ther murder is prevented by retaining the punishment of death 
for eight, ten, or fifteen persons in a year.” Similarly Mr. Bright, 
in his eloquent speech in Parliament, May 3, 1864, said: “ Per- 
haps the ten or twelve who are now hanged annually may be 
brought down to three or four, and at last we may come unani- 
mously to the opinion that the security of public life in England 
does not tented upon the public strangling of three or four poor 
wretches every year.” 

The Government Statistics prove that only 8 per cent. of our 
criminal population can read and write well, and that less than 
1 per cent. of them have had superior instruction. Thus, we 
gather that it is rather to the removal of this melancholy igno- 
rance so prevalent, to the diminishing of the wide-spread habits 
of intemperance, and to the removal of the vice and wretched- 
ness inevitably consequent upon the revolting condition of 
myriads of the dwellings of the poorer classes in this country ;— 
it is to the eradication, by means of religious and social agencies, 
of these, the real roots and causes of crime, and not to the irre- 
gular and fitful lessons of the hangman, that we must turn for 
the extirpation of violence and murder from our land. 





ON THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


HE metropolis has outgrown its governing powers. There 
is no elasticity in the system, which to-day impedes its pro- 
gress, and for all municipal purposes reduces it to a state of 
exceeding weakness. It is a giant swathed and bound, con- 
strained to move in prescribed limits, presenting an aspect of weak- 
ness, claiming pity from its tormentors. Here a railway is 
recklessly attacking a vital point. There a series of monopolists 
in gas and water mock its efforts at freedom. An improvement 
demanded by the metropolitan voice is retarded, its traffic out- 

os its powers of regulation; its own power cramped and 
dwarfed, so that the smallest corporate town in the United 
Kingdom can favourably contrast its position, and put forth a 
strength denied to the metropolis of an empire. All that con- 
cerns London is of imperial importance—rises into the dignity 
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of a national question. All the great interests of the empire 
flow into and centre in its midst. It is not only the seat of 
government, but is a vast hive of commerce, industry, popula- 
tion, and wealth—the greatest city that ever existed. It always 
held this place in the empire. Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield have burst into power during a generation, 
but they far surpass her in local powers and municipal import- 
ance. The corporations of London and Westminster net the 
reforming hand of 1835. Lord John Russell proposed in that 
year to introduce a separate Bill to reform the tae corpora- 
tion. From that time to this, the political support of the aon 
don corporation has been too powerful to be resisted. A new 
power has, however, arisen. Huge districts have grown up 
around it, and the city in its intelligence and power seeks alli- 
ances. An alliance with mere vestry-power is beneath the 
dignity of an ancient corporation. It has seen grow up in the 
tenth of a century a corporation in the Metropolitan Board, more 
extensive in area, entering its own ancient limits, wielding a 
mightier power and having a greater future than it can pretend 
to. To welcome this power, and to meet it on equal terms, it 
must have kindred allies. Municipalities must arise, to divide 
with it the local sway of the empire city. Before they can be 
called into existence a formidable work has to be accomplished. 
The ground has to be cleared for action. The measure of Sir 
B. Hall, the Metropolis Local Management Act, was a great 
stride—a bridge between the worst form of government and 
municipal action. Lord Llanover will ever be revered b 

Londoners for this great boon. It swept away some hundreds 
of local trusteeships and commissions, and prepared the way for 
a change, the necessity of which was then foreseen. It left, 
however, a medley of government. The present government of 
the metropolis is in the hands of 


The Corporation of the City of London. 
The Corporation of the City of Westminster. 
The Metropolitan Board. 
Thirty-nine vestries and district boards. 
Thirty-nine boards of guardians. 
The Commissioners of Police. 
The Lord-Lieutenants of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Essex, and Kent. 
The magistrates of the same counties. 
The Commissioners of Lieutenancy of the City. 


To facilitate the detailed working by the several authorities, 
the metropolis is divided into thirty-seven districts, for the pur- 
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poses of registration of births; into fifty-six districts for the 
duties of the Building Act; into nineteen divisions for Police 
purposes, with fifteen Police Courts ; into thirteen County Court 
districts; into fifteen militia districts ; and additional divisions 
for inland revenue, postal, and gas and water, and parliament- 
ary eo ee so that a map of London must have fourteen or 
more different boundaries to represent in each area the control- 
ling powers, defying statistical analysis. Mr. Horton, of the 
Registrar-General’s department, has recently prepared and pub- 
lished a most elaborate and reliable series of tables on these 
numerous subdivisions.* 
So vast is the area affected, that the details on this head would 
alone suffice for a paper. 
Those who have watched the progress of government under 
Lord Llanover’s Act will be prepared to endorse a sweeping 
censure on the vestries and district boards. In no one detail 
have they risen equal to the discharge of their duties. The 
sewers of London are in a fearful state of neglect and decay, 
and altogether unequal to the demands of sanitary science. The 
paving of the metropolis is a disgrace. In certain large thorough- 
fares, like Oxford-street, Regent-street, Piccadilly, and other 
great trunk thoroughfares, there is a semblance of vigour, 
cleanliness, good repair, and attention. The by-ways and minor 
streets are in a state of chronic disrepair. The sanitary state of 
all the parishes is a standing bill of indictment. One parish 
alone, St. James’s, has succeeded in removing cow-houses from its 
midst. In all the essential details of the Nuisances Removal Act 
and the Local Management Act, the vestries have moved with 
palsied hand. The action of the medical officers has been essen- 
tially weak. No public opinion has followed them, and the 
vestries have failed to appreciate the high importance of the de- 
partment. Of all the minor Acts, the Libraries Act, the Gas Act, 
the Water Act, the Food Adulteration Act, there is a blank re- 
cord. The vestries have been incompetent to perform the task en- 
trusted to them, and have never risen beyond the level of the 
routine duties Sir B, Hall’s Act transferred to them for more 
localised power. In the mean time the area of the metropolis, now 
ranging on 80,000 acres, has been extending its limits. A number 
of houses equal to that of the city of York have been added each 
year to our vast total. New interests have arisen in the rapid 
growth of our commerce—the necessity for increased trafic 
arrangements, the crowded state of our footpaths, the introduc- 
tion of railways into our midst, the vast underground arteries of 
intercommunication, the extension of our cab and omnibus traffic, 


Hardwick, Piccadilly. 





* Municipal Government for the Metropolis. 
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the giant growth of the gas, water, and commissariat details, to 
control, check, and govern which no adequate powers exist. The 
Metropolitan Board, in dealing with the vast question of sewage, 
has, with some shortcomings (and those, where public opinion 
has expressed itself, more the fault of individaal members, 
against whom serious charges have been made), adequately and 
with rare judgment performed its assigned duties. If we sought 
to deal with a centralising idea, only with the modification of 
increased number of representatives, we should with confidence 
rely on its proved capacity to undertake and to execute the 
highest work. Its officers in the highest grade are possibly of a 
lower eminence than befits the colossal character of its opera- 
tions; but shortcomings there are amply met by the supremacy 
of the chairman, whose rare ability and perfect mastery of the 
details of his great task ensure public confidence. In some of 
the details of evidence given A ses the Committee on Metro- 


polis Taxation we are greatly interested. For instance, the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates collect the county-rate by prescript, which in- 
cludes the charges for bridges, gaols, roads, and lunatic asylums. 
They make their own assessment on their own basis. The 
yarishes, however collect it on their own poor-rate assessment. 


he result is peculiar: in six London parishes the poor-rate 
assessment is higher than the county-rate, in nine others it is 
lower, in seven both are nearly equal. The result is that, in the 
reassessments of 1847 and 1855, the greatest injustice reigns 
in the collection. 

But the Middlesex magistrates are an irresponsible body. No- 
minated by the Lord Lieutenant, they have no representative 
capacity. More often the spawn of political corruption than an 
elevated thoughtful class intent on the- performance of a high 
duty, when they descend to the actual detail of petty sessions and 
licensing the most glaring inconsistencies and weakness are appa- 
rent. When elevated to the action of quarter sessions, they are 
aided by the presence of an assistant iudige, who, however, some- 
times fails to check their untutored and illegal judgments where 
an efficient political whip has preceded the expression of his au- 
thoritative opinion. 

Weak in vided authority, powerless, from its vast extent, in 
joint action, a new and complete change of government is called 
for. The City of London, with the reforms essential and not 
ignored by its best citizens, suggests the model. The Vestry of 
St. James’s, on the motion of Mr. Beal, proposes to accept the 
model and to adapt it to the metropolis. The authority of Mr. 
Stuart Mill may be quoted in favour. At the moment when Sir 
George Grey invited the guiding counsel of the Metropolitan 
Board, and that board fell short of its high mission in the presence 
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of men elected by men themselves of the elect, a suggestion was 
made, specially as regards Westminster, to merge all vestries 
into one municipality, and generally as regards the metro- 
polis (quoting Stuart Mill), to effect the union of all London into 
one body for municipal purposes, with smaller bodies of the same 
sort for purposes special to each of the Parliamentary divisions, 
The Times has for years pointed to this end. The Commission, of 
which the late lamented SirG. Lewis was a member, to inquire into 
the existing state of the City Corporation (1854) proposed the 
same system. Mr. Ayrton, M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, with some 
modifications, has proposed the same. Mr. Sothern Estcourt, 
late Home Secretary under Lord Derby, was understood to be 
favourable to the same change. The Conservatives have always 
venerated our municipal charters. An opportune moment seems 
to have arrived. Existing (metropolitan) institutions have worn 
themselves out, and a change is imperatively demanded. The 
suggestion of Mr. Beal is to make the city (subject to necessary 
modifications) the model. 

The city is a county in itself: elects its own magistrates, coro- 
ners, sheriffs, and other judicial officers ; controls its own gaols and 
courts of law; empanels its own juries; controls its own police, 
and governs (except so far as it is subject to the Metropolitan 
Board) itself. Mr. Beal proposes to make the whole metropolis 
a county in itself, and to give to it all powers now exercised by the 
city; but to localise, in parliamentary boroughs or municipalities, 
what is purely local in the city. It is to marry the metropolis to 
London, or London to the metropolis. If ever London is to be 
well governed, its vast local and imperial interests properly pro- 
tected, no other scheme can be devised adequately to undertake 
the great work. There are details open to correction and revision. 
The Home Secretary will not yield the control of the metropolitan 
police. The Metropolitan Board will be loth, even with increased 
dignity, to“resign its title and its supremacy. The title, “ Metro- 
politan Council” is more expressive than its present one, but sub- 
stantially that is the extent of the change. It does indeed suggest 
another alteration—whether all north of the Thames should be 
made, subject to the local parliamentary borough municipalities, 
one Metropolitan Council north, and all south another munici- 
pality. Other modifications may be suggested, but, practically, 
we simply beg to endorse the principle at stake. In the pamphlet 
issued by Mr. Beal the details of the Act are suggested, which 
are open to the correction and alteration wide experience and go- 
vernmental necessity may suggest. 

Practically, we desire to see the whole system of vestries 
limited to church matters, and the whole detail of local manage- 
ment handed over to borough municipalities, with one or two 
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great Council Boards to conserve, protect, and control the metro- 
politan interests now the sport of various authorities, of conflict- 
ing interests, included in the list to which the attention of our 
readers has been directed. 

An example of the state of chaos common to London may 
be found in Westminster. According to a parliamentary return, 
it has nine parishes, with five boards of local management, 
paying 20,000/. in salaries, and employing twenty-one clerks and 
vestry-clerks, six surveyors, four mh nine officers of health, 
six inspectors of nuisances, besides the workhouse staff in each 
parish, equal in each to what is really required for the whole. 

An illustration of the cost of detailed management, is to be 
found in the contrast, also based on parliamentary returns, be- 
tween the parish (not the borough) of St. Marylebone and the 
whole City of Westminster : 


£ 
Marylebone parish collects . . . . . 194,036 
Westminster city ...-+-.. -. 194,031 
plus police and county-rate— 
Marylebone .... . a a! oe 
ee ee 78,814 


The salaries and poundage are respectively, 
Marylebone .. . <8 
WOT +. ou e, e-0 +s , 

We believe the same would hold good of the metropolis, that 
where detail management was transferred to wholesale manage- 
ment, the like startling results would be apparent. We have 
not space to enter upon the wide field inven of the neglect of 
parliamentary interests in London. 

The election of Stuart Mill, Thomas Hughes, and Torrens 
McCullagh will go far to neutralise many flagrant defects; but 
the numerical weakness of metropolitan representation is sug- 
gestive of the necessity of an urgent reat for a change in its 
favour. The statistics of representation all demonstrate the 
gross injustice under which it labours, whether regard be paid 
to the population number of electors, the real property paying 
income-tax, or the inhabited houses. If (without giving a mass 
of figures) the figures are carefully analysed (and we propose to 
do so in a future number), it will be found that the number of 
M.P.s should be 


According to population . . . . . 56 Members 
- registered electors. . . 63 ” 
” property ..... 7 
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This will appear more impressive if we state that there are seventy- 

four boroughs in England and Wales with pegremans of less than 

10,000, forty-two of which return two Members, and have a po- 

eon of 279,417. Each of the following metropolitan 
oroughs exceeds the aggregate— 


Finsbury, 

Marylebone, 

Tower Hamlets, 
Westminster (nearly equal), 


whilst the Tower Hamlets is equal to the whole seventy-four in 
the mere question of population. 

Next to a Reform Bill for the whole kingdom, the con- 
sideration of metropolitan questions affects a larger body of the 
population than that involved in any other public question. To 
adequately represent the interests involved, to do justice to the 
three and a half millions interested, the whole question of metro- 

wolitan government and representation demands the most search- 
ing analysis and the most careful consideration of all questions, 
with the view, once and for all, properly to protect interests long 
neglected. Whether the better plan is to await the action of a 
parliamentary committee, or ball ‘ to demand the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, we leave to those intent on 
remedying metropolitan grievances ; but we are certain that no 
higher or loftier stand-poimt can be taken than the demand for 
substantial justice to the suffering interests of the metropolis, 
local, municipal, and parliamentary. 





REVIEWS. 


ERRING BRETHREN.* 


OW difficult it is to realise to oneself what it would be to be a 
convict—or even to have been one! For others, let them be 
what they will, there is no absolutely indelible disgrace; faults of the 
gravest complexion, misdemeanours of the deepest dye, even offences 
against the intrinsic morality of society, are al] softened away by the hand 
of time. The wildest young man, having sown his wild oats, may 
reform; even the woman who has once fallen under social disgrace 
may redeem herself by long years of good conduct, till old whispers die 
away. But to have come under the arm of the law, that is indeed 
among us an indelible brand. The law of the land is to an English- 
man something superlatively sacred. He has bled for it, been be- 
headed for it, exiled for it. He has made it, by much pains and after 
many sacrifices, if not a perfect law, at least the most workable which 
the world ever saw. If less accurate and complete than the Code 
Napoleon, it possesses a tough and supple strength all its own; it is 
inextricably intermixed with the national Church, the national customs, 
the national domestic life. Woe to the unlucky wight on whom, in- 
stead of being a strong support and shelter, it has set its seal of repro- 
bation! He suffers not only for his sin, not only because he has 
offended our moral sense, but also, and even more, because he has come 
into collision with that great authority which is among us as a house- 
hold god. 

Yet, says Miss Carpenter, on her opening page, these unfortunate 
people are “a part of our society. They belong to ourselves. They 
are not only subjects with us of the same great British empire, on 
which the sun never sets, but they belong to the same British isles, the 
same small centre of civilisation, the same hearts of the world’s life.” 
We would send them off, if we could, to carry their moral corruption 
to other shores, But other shores make a great difficulty about 
receiving them, after we have labelled them as unfit for use at home! 
If we had sent them off first, well and good; but that fatal label stands 
between them and any sort of welcome. Keep them we must; mend 
them if we can; tolerate them somehow. Moreover, after all, they 
are of our blood, of our race; and if they influence for mischief, it is our 
streets, our houses, that suffer, This question, says Miss Carpenter, is 
one that belongs to the whole people, men and women alike. 

It behoves us first to consider what, or rather who, the convicts are. 
They cannot be classified by their nominal crimes. Burglary, for in- 
stance, may be committed by a determined and murderous house- 
breaker or by a little child of ten years old, who made her way into a 
neighbour's house to supply her neglected wants. Robbery from the 


* Our Convicts. By Mary Carpenter. Longmans. 
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person may be perpetrated by a garotter or by a wee pickpocket prac- 
tising his lessons! We must, therefore, take some other method of 
classification, and in the next place try to form some idea of how 
persons arrive at the degree of hardened vice disclosed in the course of 
such an investigation. 

Into these questions Miss Carpenter has gone with great thorough- 
ness, and though it is almost impossible to give anything like an 
analysis of such a book in a few pages, certain results may be given, 
which, after perusal, stand out prominently in the memory. In the 
first place, then, the great majority of convicts are people who have 
been trained, as it were, in a long course of vice, who have received 
imprisonments in the police-courts, and have so gone on from bad to 
worse, as the saying is. The accidental convicts, those who have 
yielded to some sudden and disastrous temptation, are comparatively 
few. This of course tells powerfully on the Reformatory question. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is the stitch in time that saves nine ; the rescuing 
of the child before he has had time to grow up into a bad man, that 
demands all our efforts. And of the female portion of these habitual 
convicts there are some very curious facts to be stated, strongly brought 
out by Miss Carpenter in the fourth chapter of her second volume. 
Bad women come from a lower class than bad men. Convict-women 
“usually spring from a portion of society quite cut off from intercourse 
with that in which exists any self-respect, and they are entirely lost to 
shame or reputation. During an acquaintance for more than a quarter 
of a century with two or three hundred families of the labouring class, 
some of them very low in character, and living in the worst parts of a 
crowded city,” Miss Carpenter “ never had a case before her of a woman 
being even brought before the magistrates, still less sent to prison. 
And during sixteen years of acquaintance, extended to the very lowest 
families that could be brought under the notice of the city missionary 
or the master of a ragged school, only one case of a woman being in 
prison has ever been heard of among them.”’ “ Where, then, do they come 
from?” the reader will exclaim. Why, from a lower depth still—a pariah- 
class which “exists in our state as something fearfully rotten and 
polluted.” The girls in a reformatory are not unfrequently found to 
have mothers in prison; and these poor girls had thus sprung up, “ cut 
off from all Christian or civilised influences, as if they had been born in 
a heathen country.” 

Curious differences from the rest of their sex are to be noted in 
these unhappy ones. Without discussing the comparative intellectual 
powers of adults of the two sexes, Miss Carpenter, being greatly expe- 
rienced in education, declares that, as a rule, the girls of the upper class 
are quicker than the boys, their intellects “ develop more rapidly.” In 
good schools for the labouring class the boys and girls are on an 
equality; “but in the lowest class, that below the boundary-line 
which the decent poor never willingly pass, the girls do not in general 
display the slightest interest in learning, and it is indeed extremely 
difficult to incite them to any degree of mental application, while boys 
of the same class, and even of the same family, readily receive it, and 
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show positive pleasure in the culture of their minds.” Thus, if the 
girl has been born into bad moral influences, the bright and sensitive 
faculties inherent in her sex are almost utterly stupified. Nor is this 
all; a woman of the lowest grade is usually so violently excitable, and 
so given to duplicity and untruth, “as to render all attempts at im- 
provement peculiarly difficult.” Reformation in female drunkards is 
so rare, that a person who had had large experience in the temperance 
cause said he had never known a case! It is, therefore, doubly neces- 
sary to try and get hold of the girls of this wretched class; for after 
they are grown up it is next to impossible to do anything with them. 

After the analysis of the material of the convict-classes, the greater 

part of the volumes under consideration are devoted to a consideration 
of the English and Irish systems of punishment and reformation, 
with a strong and, we fully believe, justifiable leaning towards the plans 
developed by Sir Walter Crofton and his colleagues. ‘ The enormous 
defects” of the English system are not only considered by Miss Car- 
penter to be patent upon examination, but she declares that they are 
recognised abroad. In a recent work by Bonneville de Marsangy, 
entitled ‘ De l’Amélioration de la Loi Criminelle,” the author speaks of 
the insufficiency and uncertainty of the penal servitude now substituted 
for transportation, and of the deplorable working of the system of 
tickets of leave. The convicts’ prison, after deducting the value of 
the prisoners’ labour, costs the country above 220,000/. a year !—a sum 
which, “enormous as it is, would be well employed did the system 
succeed—were our convicts reformed.” But they are turned out 
rather worse than they went in; and the prisons themselves are 
infested by an undercurrent of a rebellious spirit—a “‘bad public 
opinion,” which is “ fostered by the constant quiet communication of 
thoughts and plans unfit for the ears of officers,” and which keep the 
establishments on the constant verge of mutiny, such as that which 
actually broke out last year at Portland. Indeed, Miss Carpenter 
somewhat satirically remarks, that the mutineers, four or five of whom 
were shot, but not seriously injured, in the course of the disturbance, 
were criminals imagined by the authorities to be in the way of refor- 
mation, and that most of them were probably ‘“‘ exemplary” prisoners, 
with a daily mark of “ very good.” 

Of the Female Convict Prisons our authoress gives no better report. 
Few, she says, will hesitate to acknowledge that the system fails in any 
reformatory effect! She fully endorses the pictures of frantic violence 
so vividly pourtrayed in the graphic pages of the “ Prison Matron,” 
and considers that a larger staff of female officers is needed for efficient 
control. The rotation of the three prisons is not regular: add female 
convicts go first to Millbank and then to Brixton, after which a pro- 
portion pass on to Fulham; but their removal to the latter and more 
lenient establishment depends rather on convenience and circumstances, 
called the “ exigencies of the service,” than on a settled principle and on 
their conduct and diligence. Again, much more active employment is 
needed : a large proportion of prisoners at Millbank and Brixton have 
no active occupation, “nothing whereby they may learn habits of dili- 
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gence, and acquire the means of obtaining an honest livelihood when 
their term of imprisonment expires.” Indeed, Miss Carpenter says 
that she cannot wonder (and from her this is indeed an admission ! ) at 
the unwillingness of the public to take these women into their houses 
npen discharge, however well they may have submitted themselves to 
the discipline required while in prison. 

What measures should be taken to make these establishments really 
places of reformation are considered at length in the second volume. 
Steady discipline in the penal stage, which can only be insured by a 
sufficient staff of able officials, and, secondly, the adoption of the Mark 
System, by which the women should, from the very first, be made 
elearly to understand that their future prospects depend on themselves 
alone, in conformity with strict justice, are the first requisites noticed ; 
then ful! and active employment, an endeavour to establish a good 
personal mflnence over the women, and considerable attention to intel- 
leetual culture. Male warders should be called in as little as possible, 
as they are found to produce intense exasperation. No desire of 
economy should be allowed to affect the working of these plans; for 
the cost to society of a wicked woman is such, that it is always cheaper 
to reclaim her at almost any price. She influences so many, in what- 
ever circle she may move, bringing up her children to vice, and thus 
flinging them upon the resources of the country, that she must be con- 
sidered not only as an individual sinner to be reclaimed, but as a public 
pest to be neutralised. 

Into the question of the Irish System Miss Carpenter enters at 
great length. How it was established in 1853-4, Sir Walter Crofton 
being chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland, the 
state of such prisons being at that time “ as deplorable as it is possible 
to conceive, the prisoners being morally and physically prostrate in 
every way”—how Sir Walter and the other gentlemen working with 
him (notab ly Mr. John Lentaigne and Mr. P. J. Murray) gradually 
changed the whole face of things, triumphantly surmounted all diffi- 
culties, including those arising from the divided religious opinions 
of the island, and produced an admirable reform—will be found in the 
first half of Miss Carpenter’s second volume. The main principles are 
a very rigid discipline in the first or penal stage of imprisonment, and 

intermediate establishments where greater liberty is allowed, and the 
prisoners have the power of earning ameliorations of their condition, 
followed by a system of licences which are revoked with the greatest 
strictness when the terms of them are violated im the slightest degree. 
Mr. Ryan, the practical supervisor of these licences, calls the prison 
under this system a kind of moral hospital. 

We will conelude by saying, that in France, Germany, Prussia, 
Belgium, and Italy the Irish System has long attracted attention. 
Count Cavour had entered fully into its merits, and was about to have 
it adopted in his country when he was frustrated by death. It is 
based on a true appreciation of the fundamental principles of human 
nature. A severe “ Phou shalt not,” with its accompanying penalties, 

forms its foundation; and to this is superadded the lawful incentives 
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and rewards applicable to the eriminal who really desires to reform. 
It is the same system which, in reality, we apply in all education. The 
criminal is the larger edition of the wilful child. We do not huddle 
our naughty children together in an indiscriminate mass, to get better 
or not, as they may; we separate them, punish them, seold them, 
and then train, encourage, and reward them. Such is the plan we 
must pursue with the adult man and woman, if we expect to succeed. 
Problems which the common sense of humanity easily decides in a 
smal] domestic sphere, ean only be solved on a large scale by applying 
the experience thus gained; for the worst of criminals was not long 
ago but a little child, and we have a household proverb which assures us 
that “the child is father to the man.” 





ON ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.* 


HERE is perhaps no question likely to be more productive of good 
than that which has recently been raised by various public writers 

on the physiological action of alcohol. It has been too much the custom, 
in discussing the question of the action of alcoholic beverages, to take 
it for granted, on the one hand, that they must altogether be injurious 
to health or, on the other hand, to regard this assertion as the dictum 
of those who are enthusiasts in propagating the views of a particular 
sect. The fact is, aleohol has played too important a part in the history 
of mankind to be dismissed from society on any but the most sufficient 
grounds, and is so potent an agent for evil that all who would retain it 
should thoroughly understand the grounds on which they would uphold 
its use. The nature of the action of alcohol is not, however, to be solved 
by asking such questions as “ Is it a food?” or “Is it a poison?” Of 
course it is a food, if you define “food” so as to admit it, and a poison, if 
you define “poison” so as to admit it; so are salt, and tea, and mustard, and 
pepper. This is a mere quibble about words, and it certainly does 
seem to us strange that any question shvuld be raised by men calling 
themselves scientific on such questions. Suppose that you assert that 
a substance which is taken into the body and passes out again without 
being changed is not a food ; and as alcohol does this, it is not a food. 
The same may be said of water. Then, say the arguers, water is not a 
food ; and what have they got by that? If water is not a food, we cannot 
do withont it; and it may be the same withaleohol. Then we are told 
that alcohol is a poison, which water is not. But if alcohol is a poison 
in large quantities, that is no reason it should be in small ones. Chloride 
of sodium and potassium will kill in large quantities, but the body must 
have them in small quantities; and the argument, as originally advanced 
by Dr. Carpenter, will not bear the test of experience. Alcohol may 
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therefore be a poison and not a food, and yet be taken in small quan- 
tities into the system with advantage. Dr. Munroe endeavours to show, 
by experiments out of the body, that alcohol arrests the digestive pro- 
cess. He says: ‘“ Were I to mix some bread and meat with gastric 
juice, and place them in a phial, and keep that phial in a sand-bath at 
the slow heat of 98 degrees, occasionally shaking briskly the contents 
to imitate the motion of the stomach, I should find, after six or eight 
hours, the whole contents blended into one pultaceous mass. If to 
another phial of food and gastric juice treated in the same way I add 
a glass of pale ale or a quantity of alcohol, at the end of seven or eight 
hours, or even some days, the food will be found to be scarcely acted on 
at all.” From this experiment, Dr. Munroe infers that the same pro- 
cess goes on in the stomach as goes on in his glass phial; but he should 
recollect that nearly all the conditions are different in the living stomach 
to what they are in a glass phial, and that experience shows that no 
such changes take place where moderate quantities of wine or beer are 
drunk as he describes to take place in his phial. It is perfect nonsense 
to suppose that food, if utterly unacted on, would remain for ‘‘ some 
days” in the stomach. If the injurious effects of alcohol cannot 
be supported by better physiological experiments than this, experi- 
ment had better not be appealed to at all. But this is the kind of 
argument that is employed to lead people into the belief that alcohol 
in any form as a beverage is injurious to health. All physiologists are 
agreed that the excessive drinking of alcohol is injurious, and that, of 
all the vices of English life, this is one that is most degrading and dis- 
graceful to us as a nation. Every well-wisher to his country must 
therefore wish that his countrymen should fully understand in what 
consists excess, and where the line is to be drawn between tempe- 
rance and excess. No one can for a moment suppose that a substance 
which has been so universally taken by mankind, which has the sanction 
of the customs of Judaism and Christianity, and of which the great 
majority of civilised nations partake with thankfulness to the divine 
Giver of all good, can be for one moment an unredeemable curse. In 
the face of these great facts, however much we may admire the self- 
denial of those who give up the use of a good which others abuse, 
we are anxious to discuss the question of the use of alcohol on the 
grounds of temperance rather than those of abstinence. 

Now the three forms in which alcohol are taken are those of beer, 
spirits, and wines. Of these three it has been shown that ardent 
spirits are by far the most dangerous. To refer to Dr. Munroe’s ex- 
periment, that alcohol would arrest artificial digestion much sooner in 
the form of spirit than in the form of beer and wine, the fact is, aleohol 
does harm to the living tissues of the body in proportion to the purity 
or strength with which it is applied to the tissues. It is the drinker of 
drams that first suffers in health, then comes the drinker of grog, and 
following after come the drinkers of wine and beer. If we could abolish 
the drinking of whisky, gin, ram, and brandy, we should get rid of three- 
fourths of the evils of intemperance. Beer and wines injure directly in 
proportion to the quantities of alcohol they contain, and the “‘ generous” 
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wines of Portugal and Spain, and the “ sound ales” of England, follow in 
order the destructive influences of ardent spirits. It is then, we believe, 
a matter of the greatest importance that the public should be got to 
recognise the danger of these beverages. We think that, even medici- 
nally, ardent spirits are seldom required, and that the excuse for drink- 
ing them, on the ground of the unwholesomeness of wines and beers, is 
not a justifiable one. The habitual use of ardent spirits, even in small 
quantities, cannot but act injuriously on the system. The same may be 
said of strong beers; and this not so much on the ground of the action 
of the alcohol they contain, as on that of the quantities in which they 
are drunk. Beers containing two ounces or two ounces and a half of pure 
alcohol to the pint are habitually drunk by large classes of the com- 
munity for the purpose of quenching thirst, and thus a man who drinks 
two or three pints of beer will take from four to six ounces of pure 
aleohol in the course of the day. This is a quantity that cannot be 
taken for any length of time with impunity. Death'may not ensue, 
but all the untold miseries of alcoholism will occur. The only beers 
that ought to be tolerated for quenching thirst are those containing not 
more than half an ounce of alcohol in the pint. Stronger beers should 
be drunk as wines. 

Of wines there are especially two kinds known in this country—the 
strong wines of Spain and Portugal, and their imitations, known as 
port and sherry, and the lighter wines of France, Germany, Hungary, 
and Greece. Those who wish to obtain accurate information on the 
nature, properties, and composition of these wines, cannot do better than 
consult the works of Dr. Druitt and Mr. Denman. We wish here only 
to call attention to the fact that port, sherry, and madeira are strong 
wines, containing not only the alcohol produced by fermentation, but a 
certain quantity of alcohol added in the shape of brandy to “ fortify” 
the wine. In order to modify the effect of the brandy thus added, on 
the palate, a certain quantity of sugar or must is added. Thus these 
wines are both sweet and strong. They are, in fact, not wines at all, 
but liqueurs. The analyses of Brande, Mulder, and Bence Jones all 
show that these wines contain from 20 to 25 per cent. of alcohol, or at 
least four to five ouncesinthe pint. Weneednotheredwell on the injurious 
effects of the sugar in these wines, which exists in a condition that 
renders it peculiarly liable to produce disastrous effects on the stomach 
and blood; but we would call attention to the large quantity of alcohol, 
which cannot but render them liable to the same objections that 
have been brought against ardent spirits. It is much to be lamented 
that the fiscal system prevailing in this country for many years has 
encouraged the people of England to buy these strong and sweet wines 
rather than the lighter wines of other parts of the Continent. The 
consequence has been, that so ingrained has become the vice of drink- 
ing ports and sherries, the consumption of all other wines is a 
mere fraction, as compared with that of these strong and pernicious 
beverages. Happily for us, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has introduced such changes in the import duties on wines, that the 
lighter wines of Germany, France, and other countries can now be 
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obtained at prices consistent with the quantity of alcohol they contain. 
Clarets, hocks and the wines of Hungary and Greece do not generally 
contain more than from two ounces to two ounces and a half of alcohol 
in the pint. They are most of them free from sugar, and on both these 
accounts are to be commended in preference to the stronger wines. 

Besides alcohol and sugar, wines contain tartaric acid and the com- 
pounds which constitute their flavour, or bouquet. Although the 
lighter wines do not contain more acid than the stronger, they taste 
more acid, because of their containing little or no sugar. It is, then, 
a vulgar error to suppose those wines are more acid than port or 
sherry. With regard to bouquet, ports and sherries cannot compare 
with the wines of Germany, Hungary, or Greece ; but it is this very 
deficiency that gives them a preference amongst English people. A 
taste for the bouquet of wines, like that of other flavours, must be 
acquired, and the palates accustomed to the fiery wines of Spain 
and Portugal cannot appreciate the delicate aromas of the lighter 
wines. The taste for these lighter wines may, however, be cultivated, 
and im the course of a few weeks the delicious bouquets of the wines of 
Hungary and Greece may be acquired; and persons thus educated will 
hardly return to the practice of taking the sweet and exciting flavour 
of ports and sherries. We think, then, that where persons are in the 
habit of taking wine, a more healthful change could hardly be adopted 
than that of taking the lighter instead of the stronger wines. 

We would not here pretend to indicate which of the lighter wines 
should be taken. The two books we have named contain a vast amount 
of information on the growth and composition of the various wines now 
to be obtained in the English market. An extended knowledge already 
exists as to the properties of French and German wines, and those 
seeking further enlightenment will turn with interest to those chapters 
in these volumes which treat more especially of Hungarian and Greek 
wines. Amongst the latter are wines having all the good properties, 
and none of the bad, of the strongest wines, and which can be purchased 
at a price that will put them in possession of the humblest drinkers of 
wine. We could not say that such wines cannot be taken to excess, 
but we feel quite sure that excess is very much less likely to take place 
in drinking those wines than any form of port and sherry that can be 
put upon the table. If, taen, light wines were more generally used by 
the upper and middle classes, they would lose their taste for spirits 
and strong beer, and one effect of their bad example upon the poor 
would be removed. Intemperance, although unhappily too frequent, is 
not the besetting sin of the nations that produce light wines. This 
sin is the offspring more especially of the taste for spirits, strong 
wines, and strong beers. Let those who cannot see their way to join- 
ing the teetotallers in attempting to banish alcohol from civilisation, 
do what they can to encourage a taste for drmking those beverages 
against which there is the least evidence of injury, and the cultivation 
of a general taste for which, if it does not entirely banish intempe- 
rance, will at least diminish the evils which arise from taking strong 
drinks. 
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PERILS OF OUR COUNTRY.* 


HEY say, if a man would know his faults, he should have very 
bitter enemies or very trae friends. The same is true of countries. 
England has very bitter enemies; and she would do well to listen more 
to what they have to say, if she wish to know her real faults. Of the 
two, this is the least pleasant way of getting to know one’s fault ; and, 
thanks to her sons, England has devoted friends, who would feel 
themselves unworthy of their country if they did not expose her faults. 
Such a one is the “ London Physician.” Wherever a love of the truth is 
appreciated, and high-minded purposes are to be carried out with earnest- 
ness and self-denial, the author of this book is well known by his right 
name. As he has concealed it in this volume, we will not lift the veil his 
own modesty has drawn. But we can conscientiously call attention to this 
book as one that every Englishman wishing to leave his country better 
than he found it should peruse. We do not agree with everything in 
the book ; but there is so much that is good, so much that is hearty, out- 
spoken, and honest in it, that we commend it most cordially. It 
consists of a series of short essays, never wearying, on such subjects as 
Beggars and Thieves; Charities and their Abuses; Paupers and 
Poor-laws; the Waste of Resources in Men, Money, Time, and 
Material; but especially on the mean, disloyal, and pernicious vice of 
indiscriminate Alms-giving. Under these heads the author discourses 
with much eloquence on the evils of England, and concludes by saying, 
“The upshot and meaning of the whole matter is this, that England 
has systematically and perseveringly fostered idleness, and discouraged 
industry ; that she has picked the pockets of the industrious to sus- 
tain all sorts of worthless vagabonds in filthy luxury; that she adopts 
every form of injurious contrivance for exhausting the labour-fand, and 
that she has put herself in the false position of palliating the evils she 
should have prevented.” The doctor thinks it necessary to add that, 
after all, he is a devout believer in the English Constitution and the 
Established Church. 





BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


A Handy-Book of Sanitary Law. By Martius Ware, Jun., Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

London: Bell and Daldy. 

In 1864, the Society of Arts appointed a committee for the purpose of considering 
the best means of improving the dwellings of the labouring classes. In their report 
the committee say: “ Whatever progress may be made in building or adapting houses 
by individuals or societies, the great mass of the labouring population, for many years 
to come, must necessarily live in very crowded neighbourhoods, in houses now exist- 
ing, and not originally adapted to contain several families under one roof. It is, 
therefore, of the first importance that the owners of existing houses, inhabited by the 
poor, should be obliged to provide those sanitary appliances which are required for 
the preservation of the health of their tenants, and to check, when it occurs, the pro- 
gress of infectious disease. Long experience has shown that nothing but constant 
inspection and compulsory measures will meet the carelessness and cupidity of the 


* The Evils of England, Social and Economical. By a London Physician. London: 
Renshaw. 
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owners of this kind of property. The present sanitary laws are comprehensive, and, 
on the whole, efficient, although there are some particulars in which the committee 
think they require amendment, especially with relation to the inspection of houses let 
to lodgers, but not now subject to the provisions of the Common Lodging Houses Act. 
The provisions of the sanitary acts are not, however, sufficiently known, nor do those 
who are qualified by intelligence and position to attend to the sanitary condition of 
their own neighbourhood interest themselves as much as could be desired in seeing 
that the powers of the law are put in execution.” We cannot endorse the statement 
of the committee, that our “ present sanitary laws are comprehensive,” or that they 
are even, “on the whole, efficient.” We have, undoubtedly, a great many sanitary 
laws, and our legislation on the subject constitutes a patchwork which we think any 
one who knows the requirements of society would rather think disgraceful than other- 
wise. We have, however, laws, and it is well they should be known; and the little 
book before us presents, in a condensed form and at a very low price, the principal 
features of these laws. Should any one, however, expect to do much good by the aid 
of these laws, they will speedily/find their mistake when they discover that the autho- 
rities to put them in force are county magistrates, members of vestries, and boards of 
guardians. What we really want is the power of speedily and easily carrying our 
sanitary needs into the higher courts, where decisions can be obtained which cannot 
be set at nought, and which are delivered according to the principles of the common 
law of England. Our local courts and jurisdictions are often mere mockeries, as 
those who are practically engaged in the work of sanitary reform can testify. These 
remarks may appear severe, but they apply to nearly every section under which Mr. 
Ware has referred to our present sanitary acts. Take the very best clause of an act 
to which he refers. He says, “ The vaccination of the poor is provided for and enforced 
by the 16 & 17 Vict., c. 100.” This act is notoriously evaded ; little or no provision is 
made in any parish in London for vaccination, and at the present moment there is 
growing up amongst us a rich harvest of unvaccinated children for the next epidemic 
of small-pox—and this, too, in the country that gave birth to Jenner and the dis- 
covery of vaccination. The fact is, our sanitary laws give authority to persons who 
are utterly careless or ignorant of the way of carrying them out, and thus are com- 
paratively useless. 


Report of the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 1865. London: 
Hardwicke. 


The proceedings of the meetings of our great peripatetic associations are at the 
present day sufficiently well reported in the newspapers to give a general idea of 
what is going on; and the more solid volume of Transactions is a permanent record of 
all the papers and addresses delivered. Between these two, there seems to be hardly 
room for a third account of the proceedings of these meetings. Mr. Hardwicke’s pub- 
lication undoubtedly combines the advantages of both. It contains abstracts of all 
the papers read, and also accounts of the discussions. These are much superior to 
the hurried newspaper and imperfect journalistic reports, as they have all been revised 
by the authors and speakers, and are most carefully edited. To those, then, who have 
not lost their interest in the proceedings of the Association, and are anxious to collect 
the opinions of those who joined in the discussions (and which are frequently more 
important than those of the authors of the papers), this Report will be a very accept- 
able addition to their library-table. The volume is neatly got up, and is sold at a 
very low price, and adapted for circulation and perusal amongst those who are suffi. 
ciently critical to detect the errors of newspaper reports, and who are not in a position 
to have access to the heavier volumes of the Transactions of the Association. 


Suggestions for the Establishment of Friendly Societies on Sound Principles. By Twp 
Pratt. 


The name of the author of this pamphlet is a sufficient guarantee of the value of 
its contents. It contains tables of what the payments in any club or association 
ought to be, in order to obtain certain returns in case of sickness. It also gives an 
account of the Government Assurance and Annuity schemes, and is just the autho- 
rity which every person should consult who is interested in the permanence and 
welfare of benefit-clubs, or the encouragement of thrift amongst the working-classes. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


The Trial of Mr. Gordon.—‘‘ We do not think that we owe any 
apology to our readers for drawing their attention to one of the gravest 
constitutional questions which could arise in the present day, viz., the 
limit of military authority in times of civil disturbance. We believe 
that the nature and operation of ‘ martial law’ is much misunderstood, 
and that the law of this land is in danger of being overridden, at least 
in our dependencies, by practically arbitrary authority; and we there- 
fore desire and consider it to be our duty as a legal journal to call 
attention, as prominently as we can, to what the law of England is on 
the subject. It is because the trial of Gordon raises this question in 
a distinct form that we have given it so prominent a place in our 
columns. We have said, and we repeat it, that the execution of a man 
guilty of high treason, by virtue of the sentence of a military tribunal, 
is murder by the law of England, unless the man was actually taken in 
arms, and even then, if it was possible to try him in the king’s courts; 
and as Lord Coke says the same thing (3 Inst.), we do not feel disposed 
to retract a word of it. We have said, and we repeat it, that the judi- 
cial murder of a British subject, however justly he may have merited 
his fate, is of greater import than the horrors of the Indian mutiny 
itself; for the one are but the atrocities of a lawless mob, the other is 
the inroad of the executive power upon the province of the law. In 
what respects these sentiments are inconsistent with our independence 
of party polities, we cannot see. There is now, we believe, no party in 
England which holds the Crown to be above the law; but, if there be, 
we are politically opposed to that party.”— Solicitors’ Journal. 


Street Accidents.—The Registrar-General, in his weekly bills of 
mortality, has now for some months called attention to the frequency of 
deaths from horse-and-carriage accidents in the streets of the metro- 
polis. The number of cases of death from this cause is on an average 
about six in the week, or three hundred in the year. When death 
occurs in one case, it is not too much to suppose that twenty cases of 
injury, entailing great pain and suffering, occur where death does not 
take place. By looking at the question from this point of view, an 
estimate may be formed of the loss to the community from this source 
of danger alone. The question that at once must arise is, Can any of 
this mortality and suffering be prevented? The only way of answer- 
ing this question is to inquire into the causes of each particular acci- 
dent. An inquiry into the causes of the deaths, which are all investi- 
gated by the Coroner’s Court, would be the best guide; but this could 
only be done by obtaining a joint report on the subject from the 
coroners of London. Dr. Lankester, in his second annual report, after 
stating that he had held fifty-one inquests in the district of central 
Middlesex on persons run over in the streets, suggests that “a 
stringent law with regard to the rate at which vehicles should drive 
over passenger-crossings and round corners would be of service.” He 
adds, “ it will be found that one-half of these accidents occur to persons 
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above forty, and a larger number happen to persons above sixty than 
at any decennial period below that age.’ A proposal has been made 
in the Common Council of the City of London to erect foot-passenger 
bridges along the most crowded streets of the city. At the last 
Middlesex sessions, the grand jury made the following presentment : 
“ The case of William Belcher, in which we have returned a true bill 
for feloniously killing and slaying a poor old woman while crossing a 
street, induces us to represent the extreme danger to foot-passengers in 
London by the fast and reckless driving of tradesmen’s carts, vans, 
cabs, omnibuses, &c., and the urgent necessity of some greater security 
and facility to foot-passengers than now exist. We do not advocate so 
much increased ‘severity of punishment, as preventive measures by 
municipal and police ordinance; and we do most earhestly deprecate 
the prevailing idea of drivers of public and private vehicles generally, 
that foot-passengers are allowed to cross the streets by sufferance only, 
and not by right."—Txos. H. Forze, Foreman, &c. On this paper 
having been read, there was a murmur of approbation in court; and 
the learned judge, addressing the grand jury, said that the portion of 
the country included within the extensive jurisdiction of that court were 
very much indebted to them for the duties which they had performed. 
‘* With respect to their presentment, the metropolis was more especially 
indebted to them. The last session, a cabman was tried and convicted 
of manslaughter before him; and it was a lamentable fact that such 
cases were occurring every day. He agreed with them, that the case 
to which they referred was a signal instance of danger to foot-passen- 
gers. He trusted that that presentment would receive due weight in 
the proper quarter.” The widening smaller streets, the removal of 
obstructions in streets, such as those which exist in Leather-lane, and 
the opening up lateral communication between our great thoroughfares, 
would all have a tendency to reduce that crowding of vehicles which is 
now so frequent a source of danger. Eliminating, however, the cases 
which might be prevented by public action, there would still be left a 
large number due to the unprotected manner in which children are 
allowed to play in the streets, and the thoughtlessness with which a 
large number of persons place themselves in the way of danger. 


Competitive Examinations in the Police Service.—Sir R. Mayne, 
the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, has just issued an 
order as a test to ascertain the educational qualifications of the police, 
who by promotion to higher ranks will be entrusted with more respon- 
sible duties and greater powers than they have hitherto possessed. In 
future, constables who are candidates for sergeants will have to undergo 
an examination, (1) inreading,(2) in writing from dictation,(3) writing a 
report of circumstances of any supposed accident or occurrence, (4) in 
numeration and notation and compound addition. Sergeants seeking 
promotion to inspectors, in addition to the above first two subjects, will 
also be subjected to (1) an examination in writing a report of cases on 
which directions are given to a sergeant or constable, stating what the 
directions are, (2) in ordinary English composition, including punctua- 
tion, (3) in the first four rules of arithmetic, reduction, and proportion, 
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and (4) a supposed statement of facts will be made on which a charge 
may be received or refused ; the sergeant to receive and enter same on 
a charge-sheet, or refuse to receive the charge (according to his judg- 
ment), and enter the same on refusal charge-sheet. For the still 
higher grade of promotion from inspector to superintendent, candidates 
will have to pass an examination in the first four subjects above enume- 
rated, and to furnish examples of special reports connected with the 
duties of superintendent. In order to facilitate the members in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the subjects named, educational classes have 
been established in the several divisions of the force. 


Removal of St. Paul’s School.—It is announced that the Mercers’ 
Company have taken into consideration the question of removing the 
site of their school from St. Paul’s-churchyard into some suburban 
district. There are many reasons why such a place as this is most 
desirable. In the first place, the present position of the school is so 
valuable for business purposes, that what it would fetch would not only 
build a school in a more healthy situation, with all the comforts and 
conveniences which a modern school-house ought to possess, but would 
afford an ample sum out of which to board and lodge the number of 
boys who are at present educated there. In the next place, the present 
school is most inconveniently situated for the boys who are educated 
there, the parents of most of the boys living in the suburbs of London, | 
and having to send them into the city by rail or other conveyances. 
Another objection to the present site is, that it is situated in the midst 
of the smoke of London, which must act injuriously on the health of boys 
of from ten to sixteen years of age. The absence of a playground—or 
any place in which the boys can take healthful exercise, or enjoy 
those sports which are characteristic of English youth—is a serious 
drawback to this great school, and has in many instances led to the 
permanent ill-health of the scholars. For these and other reasons, it 
must be a source of great satisfaction to those who take an interest in 
our public schools to find that the Mercers’ Company are seriously con- 
templating a removal of the school committed to their trus thy Dean 
Colet, the founder. 


Fine for Refusing to have a Child Vaccinated.—The magistrates 
of Bowness have displayed a very proper appreciation of the importance 
of vaccination, by fining a medical man—Dr. Spencer Hall—for refusing 
to have his child vaccinated. The question came before the Kendal 
Board of Guardians in September last, when it was decided to allow Dr. 
Hall three months to reconsider his objection to have the operation 
performed, he having stated at length, in a letter to the chairman, his 
reason for that objection. Dr. Hall admitted the charge, but asked the 
indulgence of the bench while explaining his position. It was not to 
vaccination proper that he had so much objection. He believed that in 
some cases it was a preventive of small-pox; and even after being 
fined, as he was aware he must be, if, when the Rinderpest was over, he 
could be directed to a cow having the genuine pock, yet in all other re- 
spects healthy, he would get some of the lymph and have it applied, If 
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medical men can be found to object to this sanitary operation, it is not 
to be wondered that the ignorant or half-learned should be led away. 
It appears that Dr. Hall holds that other diseases can be introduced 
into the system with the cow-pox. This has been over and over again 
shown to be a fallacy, and there is not a single fact on record to show 
that any other disease than cow-pox can be conveyed by matter from a 
cow-pox vesicle. It is true that in some cases vesicles produced by 
other specific diseases have been mistaken for cow-pox vesicles, and 
thus other diseases have been propagated ; but it is as contrary to all ex- 
perience and analogy that cow-pox should produce any other disease as 
that an acorn should produce any other tree than an oak. 


Sanitary Condition of Leeds.—The Leeds Mercury publishes the 
report of Dr. Hunter, who was sent down by the Privy Council, about 
three months ago, to investigate the sanitary condition of this town. 
The report enters into details which can hardly be reprinted, showing a 
state of things to exist with regard to provision for cleanliness and de- 
cency which would not have been supposed possible in one of the largest 
and most flourishing of English towns. The Mercury, commenting on 
these disclosures, observes, “ It is known that the Town Council of 
Leeds has had possession of a copy of the report for some time, and, 
after discussing its contents with closed doors, resolved upon preparing 
a reply to its startling statements before making it public. But, while 
the corporation has been hesitating, others have also got possession of 
the document; and it is therefore useless longer to keep back its publi- 
city, even until to-morrow, when it is expected the corporation will 
finally decide upon the reply to be given to it. Ifthe report be correct, 
the Town Council has much to answer for. The complaints of its 
shortcomings, as regards care for the public health, are dealt out in so 
wholesale a way that it can scarcely be surprising that a body whose 
conduct is so damagingly commented upon should require time to recover 
breath before it is prepared to refute the grave charge of negligence 
alleged against it.” We trust that the death-rates of some of our large 
towns, which are now published weekly by the Registrar-General, will 
induce the Government to make inquiries into their condition. How- 
ever expensive sanitary improvements may be, our town councils and 
vestries must be taught that death and disease are much more expensive, 
and that the Government will no longer allow them to indulge in the 
luxury of dirt and filth at the expense of the lives of their fellow-crea- 
tures. 


Mortality of Cities in the United Kingdom in November.— 
During the four weeks of the month of November, the following were 
the rates of mortality per annum of eleven of the largest cities and 
towns in the empire: London, 25 in the 1000; Edinburgh, 32 in the 
1000; Dublin, 25 in the 1000; Liverpool, 41 in the 1000; Man- 
chester, 37 in the 1000; Salford, 36 in the 1000; Birmingham, 25 in 
the 1000; Leeds, 30 in the 1000; Bristol, 23 in the 1000; Hull, 27 
in the 1000; Glasgow, 35 in the 1000. Some of these rates are 


alarmingly high, and the attention of the authorities ought to be drawn 
to them. 
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The Vestries and the Government.—The following letter has 
dropped like a bomb-shell on the vestries of the metropolis: ‘ White- 
hall, 3lst October, 1865.—Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir George 
Grey to request that you will call the attention of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to the debate in the House of Commons on the 13th 
of June last, on the motion of Sir William Fraser, for the appointmert 
of a commission to inquire into the operation of the Act 18 and 19 Vict., 
cap. 120, so far as relates to the paving, lighting, and cleansing of the 
metropolis (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 180, part L, page 
132); and that you will move the board to favour Sir George Grey 
with any observations and suggestions which they may wish to make 
on the subject of the proposed consolidation of district municipal boards 
in the metropolis.—I have, &c. (signed), T. G. Barixc. The Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works, &c., &c.” Several of the 
metropolitan boards have held meetings, and repudiated the notion of 
giving up their powers to any other authority. The Metropolitan 
Board have also declined the compliment of being called on to manage 
the matters referred to in Sir George Grey’s letter. The fact is, in 
London we want something like simplification. Its numerous boards 
interfere with each other, and one will not initiate a right course of 
action because its neighbours will not unite with it. It is on this ac- 
count that London is the worst-managed metropolis in Europe. There 
is no definite plan of action; what is law in one place is not in another. 
Men may do a thing with impunity in one parish which they may not 
in another. Even the metropolitan area is a nuisance. London stretches 
itself on all sides; and beyond the limits of a certain parish-boundary 
things may be done which cannot on the other. Thus in Willesden, 
which is on one side of a road and Paddington on the other, builders may 
do as they like, because there is no district surveyor in Willesden, which 
is beyond the metropolitan area, whilst Paddington is within it, and a 
district surveyor sees that builders do not run up buildings just as they 
like. It is the same with lighting. Whilst thinly populated dis- 
tricts are well lighted in the metropolitan area, districts thickly populated 
beyond the area are not allowed the luxury of gas, because the gas-com- 
panies of London are not allowed to light beyond the metropolitan area. 
So it is with traffic: the rules that ought to be put in force with re- 
gard to its regulation are neglected in one district because they are not 
put in force in another. We trust the City of London will have courage 
enough to carry out their new regulations in this respect, as it will 
undoubtedly have a salutary effect on the rest of the metropolis. 


Metropolitan Improvements.—Among the mass of private bills 
that await the consideration of the new Parliament are the following : 
The Board of Works has taken the field with renewed energy. Middle- 
row, Holborn, is to be removed; the Burdett-road, Finsbury, the Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel, the High-street, Kensington, are all to be 
improved. Park-lane will cease to be a standing reproach to the board ; 
for it is to be widened to an extent that will not only accommodate its 
traffic, but make it one of the finest main thoroughfares in London. 
The new street to the Mansion-house is to be proceeded with. Two 
new and magnificent approaches are to be made to the Thames Em- 
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bankment—one passing over the site of Northumberland House, and 
giving a wide prospect from the corner of the Haymarket right across 
the river: the other, equally spacious, from the corner of Wellington- 
street on to the Embankment at the foot of Cecil-street. A magnificent 
crescent is to be built along the Embankment, stretciiing from Hun- 
gerford to Waterloo Bridge. Preliminary steps are to be taken for em- 
banking the south side of the Thames, and on the north the Embankment 
is to be continued from what is called “ Mr. Cubitt’s-road” up to 
Chelsea. A large number of applications to form new railways will 
also come before Parliament. Such plans in nearly every case contem- 
plate the public welfare, and it is to be hoped that the interested oppo- 
sition of individuals, who imagine their welfare interfered with, will not 
prevent Parliament from sanctioning these most important proposals. 


Ozone.—Dr. Allnatt has communicated the following remarks on 
ozone to the Times newspaper :—During the past month there has 
been a manifest diminution of atmospheric ozone. On three days only 
has the maximum, or 10 deg. of Schonbein’s seale, been attained. To- 
day, however, both my exposed ozonoscopes are at a maximum. 
Yesterday the test stood at 4, which is very low in this elevated and 
comparatively uncontaminated atmosphere. In the original reports, 
soon after the discovery of ozone, it was stated that the extension of 
cholera was greatly facilitated by a diminution of elemental ozone. 
In 1855, at Strasbourg, the invasion of cholera coincided with a period 
of antozone, and the decline of the epidemic was accompanied by the 
return of ozone. If, as has been supposed, the proto-carburet of 
hydrogen is the vehicle which contains and distributes the poisonous 
germ or leaven of cholera, it would, a priori, be conformable to 
theory that ozone should combine with this carbonetted hydrogen and 
destroy it ; and subsequent experiments have proved the fact. Ozone 
is, therefore, itself destroyed by the act of decomposing organic poisons. 
It would be interesting to learn, from carefully compiled statistics, the 
comparative degree of its manifestation in countries at present suffer- 
ing from an invasion of pestilential cholera; and what diminution of 
ozone, if any, has occurred since the accession of the epidemic. It is a 
curious fact, that influenza, which in this country has sometimes jpre- 
ceded the cholera, should be so manifestly augmented by a super- 
abundance of ozone as to lead certain pathologists to conclude that 
it is the very principle of this form of zymotic disease. A medical 
practitioner, in a recent report from Western Australia, states that 
diphtheria itself has been traced in certain districts to follow the course 
of an abnormally high manifestation of ozone. In hospitals, and in sick 
rooms in every dwelling-house occupied by cholera-patients, a factitious 
atmosphere of ozone should be constantly maintained. It may be pro- 
duced with facility, modified as occasion requires, and a notable quantity 
maintained in every inhabited place within an affected district during a 
dearth of elemental ozone. Chemical ozone is produced by the follow- 
ing process :—Take a piece of clean phosphorus, about half an inch 
long, which has recently been carefully scraped; put it into a clean 
two-quart bottle, at a temperature of about 60 deg. Fahrenheit, with 
as much water as will half cover the phosphorus; close the mouth 
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slightly, so that if inflammation take place no harm may happen, and 
leave it. The formation of ozone will quickly oceur; and its presence 
will be indicated by a luminous condition of the phosphorus and the 
ascent of a fountain-like column of semi-translucent vapour. In less 
than a minute the test will show ozone, in five or six hours it will be 
comparatively abundant, and then, the phosphorus being removed and 
the acids formed at the time washed out, the bottle may be closed, and 
the contents used for diffusion, when required. The air in its normal 
state contains one ten-thousandth part of ozone; when the proportion 
is raised to one two-thousandth part, it is sufficiently powerful to kill 
small animals and occasion death by suffocation. Its employment, 
therefore, will require skilful regulation. 


Improvement of Edinburgh.—The newly elected Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh (Mr. William Chambers) recently made a statement to the 
Town Council, of the results of the inspection he had made of the closes 
and wynds of the old town since his election to the civic chair a few weeks 
ago, and of his proposals for the opening up and purifying the densely 
populated and poor districts. He proposed, first, that diagonal streets 
should be formed, cutting across the closes, as for example, from 
Nether-bow to under the North-bridge, from the top of Niddry-street 
to the foot of Pleasanece, and so forth; also widening St. Mary’s-wynd 
and other narrow streets of the lower old town. In the second place, 
he proposed that there should be broad passages opening from the 
High-street to the diagonal streets. He did not propose to break the 
prominent line of houses in the street, but would have communications 
by archways here and there through them. A third improvement would 
be to remove half-ruinous tenements, and form on the sites open 
courts paved with flag-stones. A fourth step would be the removal of 
wooden fronts from the older houses in the closes. Some of these 
wooden excrescences were upwards of three hundred years old, and 
were in a very frail condition; several were propped up by temporary 
beams, and were far from safe. In almost all cases they so overhung 
the close, as to leave only a narrow space_at the top for daylight. In 
the ground-floors, the dwellings were dark even at noon-day, and the 
inhabitants might literally be said to live in the “ Valley of the Shadow 
of Death.” He had a confident expectation that these and some sub- 
sidiary operations would give a new character to the old town, without 
injuring its picturesque appearance. At present the death-rate in the 
districts mentioned was from 30 to 35 per 1000 of the population per 
annum, or nearly double what the rate was elsewhere. In all proba- 
bility, the improvements now suggested would lower the death-rate one- 
third. Dr. Littlejohn, the officer of health, said that the lowering of the 
death-rate in the old town to 25 per thousand would effect an annual 
saving of 312 lives. What were to be the benefits in a moral and reli- 
gious point of view he would not stop to particularise. A great deal was 
said about the amenity of the city ; but he could not be diverted from his 
first object, which was sanitary improvement. Unlike the monstrous mis- 
expenditure on the improvements of 1825, the improvements he now sha- 
dowed forth would be of a moderate and not very costly nature. As an 
addition to the general plan, he would have a new street in lieu of North 
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College-street, at once opening up the Industrial Museum (which had 
cost Government 50,000/.), while greatly improving the condition of 
the district south of the Cowgate. But, while they were destroying, it 
was pretty certain they must also build; and they must have due regard 
to the recent humane statute which prohibited a general destruction of 
dwellings for railways or other purposes, unless new houses be erected 
for the dispossessed inhabitants. His lordship then sketched his 
financial plan, namely, the purchase of old and building of new houses 
by the public or by private persons or associations going in with the 
scheme, and by a rate of a few pence per pound, extending over a series 
of six or seven years. The new houses to be erected must be neither of 
grand nor costly architecture, but houses for the middle and working- 
classes, of from 6/. to 12/. or 15/. annual rent. He proposed to procure 
statutory authority, in the session 1866-7, (1) to prevent the over- 
crowding of dwellings; (2) to exclude cow-houses from any part of the 
city, except under certain regulations and by licence of the magistrates ; 
(3) to give the Town Council the entire charge of all streets, roads, and 
pavements within the bounds of the municipality; and (4) to restrain 
speculators from running up insufficient buildings. His lordship’s 
scheme, which was very favourably received by the Council, was remitted 
to a committee, with powers to mature plans, and submit the whole 
matter at as early a date as possible to the public consideration. 


Death from Drunkenness.—That men are killed straight off by 
drunkenness is a notorious fact, and that they are often killed in a 


state of intoxication is well known; further, whilst in this state they 
often kill and imperil the lives of others. There is, perhaps, no means 
of reaching these cases by the law where the drunkenness takes place 
in private houses; but it is a notorious fact that the large number of 
such cases are produced in public-houses. Now, the condition on 
which every publican obtains his licence is, that he shall not permit 
drunkenness on his premises; and he is answerable for any of his ser- 
vants who may transgress this law, and sell to persons liquor who are in a 
state of intoxication. A correspondent supplies us with a case in which 
the Hampshire county magistrates inflicted a fine on a publican for allow- 
ing a man to be killed by drunkenness on his premises. The facts of 
the case are these: A man named Griffin went into the Anchor Inn, 
at Bosham, and whilst there he first drank a quantity of beer, and 
afterwards two quarterns of rum. The consequence was, that he 
slipped out of his chair on to the floor, and being taken into the 
garden, there died. After the case had been heard, “ The chairman 
said that the magistrates were unanimously of opinion that the de- 
fendant was guilty of the offence. Had he exercised the proper 
amount of discretion, this sad and lamentable case would never have oc- 
curred. They could see no mitigating circumstances in the case, and there- 
fore inflicted a penalty of 5/., with the full costs, amounting to 2/. 11s. 6d., 
or two months’ hard labour. They refused the expenses of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, as they had given the particulars of this 
disgraceful affair in a most unsatisfactory manner. The fine was 
paid.” On Wednesday, the 20th of December, Dr. Lankester held an 
inquest at Islington, on the body of a man named Fordham. This man 
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had been drinking at a public-house in the Caledonian-road, and went, 
intoxicated, at eleven o'clock at night, into the Edinburgh Castle public- 
house, and there had at least one quartern of rum. On going out of 
the public-house, he fell down on the pavement, and was deserted by 
his drinking-companions, and taken home by a benevolent working 
man and his wife. The next morning the man was found dead in his 
room. Similar cases are of constant occurrence. How is it the 
metropolitan police do not act in these cases? Onr public-houses are 
of a Saturday night frequently scenes of bloodshed and violence, and 
no means are resorted to for keeping in check this plying with poison 
the poor labouring man, who is thus spending his week’s wages, im- 
poverishing his family, and destroying his body and soul. Surely 
those who will not become teetotallers for the sake of example, and 
will not give to ratepayers the right of licensing public-houses, are 
bound to do something to stem this tide of wickedness, and, if they are 
not prepared to legislate afresh, ought at least to see that the laws 
which exist, and can be made available, are put in force to punish 
offenders. 


Mr. Mill, M.P., on Municipalities for the Metropolis.—The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. J. 8. Mill, M.P., was read before the Parliamentary 
Committee of St. James’s Vestry :—“ Dec. 13, 1865. Dear Sir,—I 
have seen with great pleasure, in the newspapers, the movement which 
the St. James’s Vestry has originated at your suggestion for the union 
of all London into one body for municipal purposes, with smaller bodies 
of the same sort for purposes special to each of the parliamentary divi- 
sions. I have long wished that an effort in this direction should be 
made. All the more important town-interests are common to the 
whole town, and can only be properly attended to by a body repre- 
sentative of the whole; and I quite agree with you that there should 
be but one such body, and that the functions (for instance) of the 
Board of Trade should merge into those of the united municipality. I 
also go entirely along with the proposal to abolish the jurisdiction of 
the Middlesex magistrates in the metropolis, and to have none but 
stipendiary magistrates. The only poirt on which I do not agree with 
the scheme as reported is the choice of magistrates by the citizens or 
the municipal body. The proposed corporation ought, of course, to 
have powers equal to those of other municipal corporations; but it 
seems to me that the choice of judicial officers is best placed, not with 
any corporation, but with a minister or great public functionary, who 
can be held responsible for making a proper choice. As a general 
rule, skilled professional officers are hardly ever well chosen by 
numbers ; some one person must make it his business to find them 
and judge of their qualifications. I do not know if this view of the 
question has been under your consideration, or that of the vestry; but 
as I hope to aid in bringing your plan before Parliament, I am glad to 
begin already an interchange of sentiment with you on the subject.—I 
am, dear Sir, very truly yours, (signed) J. 8. Mitt. James Beal, 
Esq.” Mr. Beal’s views will be found in a separate paper in another 
part of our journal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Metropourran Sanitary ASsociaTIon. 


Tue first conference meeting of this Association was held on the 
evening of Thursday, the 14th of December, 1865, at the Rooms of the 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. Thomas Chambers, Esq., 
M.P., Q.C., in the chair. 

The learned Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said: Gentle- 
men, I have the honour to preside on this occasion at the first con- 
ference meeting of the Metropolitan Sanitary Association—an associa- 
tion which has been called into existence in consequence of the 
difficulty widely felt, and deeply felt too, with regard to tbe sanitary 
condition of the metropolis. Of course, in an assembly like this it is 
unnecessary for me to do more than indicate, in the broadest and 
quietest terms, the cause of the existence of such an association as 
this. With a population of three millions of persons crowded toge- 
ther into a comparatively small space, and with all that immense 
population necessarily involves in the way of close contiguity of 
dwelling-houses and all kinds of protection and shelter for cattle, 
with the means of sewerage and all the elements that perpetually 
exist, and the liability to intense aggregation, calculated to promote, 
engender, perpetuate, and spread disease, a society of gentlemen, the 
business of whose lives has principally been to meet these difficulties 
and promote the public health, is, 1 would say, pre-eminently and 
obviously necessary in such a population as this. (Hear, hear.) These 
necessities were felt at a moment when there was great probability of 
the incursion into this country of a serious epidemic disease. When we 
were threatened, as we were, to a certain extent, with the presence of 
cholera, a meeting of gentlemen who take an interest in sanitary sub- 
jects felt that, though a good deal had been done since 1831, when we 
first had an outbreak of cholera in this country—a great deal done by 
philanthropy and benevolence, a great deal by modern skill, and 
not a little by legislative enactments—though what we then did was 
very greatly improved upon after the cholera in 1839, yet, at the same 
time, they felt that there remained a good deal of room for improve- 
ment in sanitary arrangements generally; and so far as legislation 
was concerned, and so far as active co-operation of all the bodies 
charged with sanitary arrangements—vestries and district boards, 
medical officers of health, nuisance-inspectors, and so forth—were 
concerned, there was great nécessity existing that they should be 
able to co-operate together more freely, confer together, exchange 
opinions and experiences one with another, bring the experience of one 
district under the notice of another district, that those who were not so 
well acquainted with the subject might become better acquainted with 
it, and that those who were better acquainted with it might improve 
their acquaintance with it by means of these conferences. There is no 
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scheme which seems to me so proper as this, to consider the state of 
the law, wherein it is defective, wherein it is erroneous, wherein more 
Government remedies are required, wherein the remedies are sufficient, 
if adequately enforced. All these matters may be brought before a con- 
ference like this with great advantage, because it is not legislation alone 
which can accomplish this; legislation can do much when an Act is passed, 
if those charged with the carrying it out are persons of sufficient intel- 
ligence, sufficient philanthropy, sufficient public spirit, and sufficient 
determination and vigour to enforce the remedies which the law has 
provided for them. No person can look back twenty years without 
being both encouraged and discouraged in regard to this subject—en- 
couraged when we look at the stimulus which has been given to go on in 
the same direction. We have materially reduced the average rate of mor- 
tality in London; and that has been done, not upon a stationary popu- 
lation, but upon an annually increasing population, which means of 
itself, without saying more, an annual increase of the difficulties in the 
face of which sanitary arrangements take place. If, then, we have 
done that, in spite of the increasing difficulties which the mere lapse 
of time and the increase of population create, we may be said, I think, 
to have overtaken some of the necessities of the case. We have not 
only come up to the mark, but we have, to a certain extent, done away 
with the mischiefs of previous delays. But whilst encouraged in looking 
at that, we cannot but reflect how much more might have been accom- 
plished if certain of the laws passed had been framed—I will not say in 
a different spirit, but in a different form, and, above all, if the public 
bodies in London who have been charged with the duty of carrying out 
the law for enforcing sanitary arrangements and promoting the public 
health had entered upon the discharge of their duties with more advan- 
tages—in the first place, with greater advantages of information on the 
subject. One cannot expect gentlemen who fill the office of vestrymen 
and give up a large portion of their time to the discharge of public 
duties in connexion with these matters—one cannot expect that they can 
have the time to make themselves masters ef such a question as this. 
Therefore everything which facilitates the means of communication to 
gentlemef intrusted with such duties is, of itself, a great advantage ; 
and there is not a vestry in London nor a district board—nay, to go 
further, not an inspector of nuisances or, going to the highest range, 
not a medical officer of health, who will not feel themselves indebted to 
this Metropolitan Sanitary Association for grouping facts for them— 
bringing the different opinions of ancient professors of the science pro- 
minently before them, with the result of discussion among themselves, 
so that each-may feel for himself that he-has a sounder footing, better 
information to go upon, better acquainted with the necessities he has 
to meet, and which the Legislature has appointed him for the express 
purpose of remedying. Under these circumstances, it will be seen that 
vestrymen have laboured under disadvantages hitherto. Then, again, 
many vestries are not equally placed. Some would like to do more 
than their constituents will support them in. A vestry in that position 
will be greatly supported by such an institution as this. It will be a 
P2 
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great thing for the foremost vestries and those most active in these 
things to be held up as a model for their example to be imitated by 
others; and those who desire to follow the most active will be stimu- 
lated by the public sanction which will be given by that best system, 
the Metropolitan Sanitary Association. That is the great object of 
this Association—to collect facts, to afford an arena for discussion as to 
the best mode of meeting the difficulties with which the public-health 
question is surrounded on all hands. For this object the Association has 
been founded by gentlemen who take a deep interest in the subject, and 
who hope to accomplish much by its agency, and who have hit upon 
this scheme, not to coerce anybody, but to encourage everybody to do 
all that can be done, so that, should there come an incursion of epidemic 
in the next year, we may be as far as possible prepared for it, and not 
taken as in a panic—not taken when it is too late to do any good, not 
knowing how to meet it, but having our system organised and ready to 
operate at the moment; and inasmuch as, next to public morals, the 
public health must always stand as the most important thing in any 
country, and especially in the metropolis, I can hardly imagine that a 
more philanthropic and proper sentiment can animate any person than 
in co-operating with an Association like this in the accomplishment of 
these great objects. We have already accomplished enough to know 
that every right step consistently taken secures a certain amount of 
good, and every step we take is a step towards bringing us to that state 
of things which we are all looking to, when the average mortality shall 
be brought down to a minimum—that is, when public health and life 
are best cared for, and when the Legislature shall feel that those two 
great interests are the most important things they are called upon to 
provide for. I have great pleasure in taking the chair at the meeting 
this evening. I am not, as most of you are aware, connected with the 
medical profession. I am a lawyer; but what I can do in my place in 
the Legislature to promote this great object, I shall feel it my duty and 
pleasure todo. I have now the gratification and honour of introducing 
to the meeting Dr. Druitt, who is about to read to you a paper which 
he has prepared on the important subject of “ The Defects in the Ex- 
isting Sanitary Laws, with Suggestions for their Amendment.” 

Dr. Druitt, president of the Association of Medical Officers of Health 
of the Metropolis, delivered an address on the defects of the existing 
sanitary laws, with suggestions for their amendment. To accomplish 
the object of the Association, they had a right to interfere with others 
for their own safety, because many diseases that began on a particular 
spot would ultimately affect a whole community. They should not as 
Christians remain witnesses of the misery and degradation of a great 
mass of their fellow-creatures without endeavouring to lift them up. 
The seeds of cholera lurked wherever there was moral as well as physical 
contagion. Ifthe people of the metropolis wished to be healthy, they 
would soon learn how to be healthy, and would be healthy. The chief 
obstacle in the way of effecting their object was the will of the poor, 
who would not help themselves. The case of the adults was almost 
hopeless, though they might check the evils as regarded them ; but in 
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the case of the young they might pull the evils up by their roots. The 
next obstacle was to be found in the habitations of the poor, in which 
cleanliness, or comfort, or anything like respectability was impossible. 
He begged to call attention, in the next place, to the means which the 
Legislature had placed at their disposal for dealing with the nuisances 
of which they complained. He admitted that the law, notwithstanding 
its defects, had done an enormous deal of good. Where the authori- 
ties had to deal with a respectable person, the law could abate the nui- 
sance ; but if they had to do with a man who knew a little of the law, 
or employed an attorney, the case was very different. He called atten- 
tion to suggestions drawn up by the Metropolitan Association of Medi- 
cal Officers of Health for the amendment of the Nuisances Removal 
Acts, Diseases Prevention Acts, Common Lodging Houses Act, Water 
Acts, and Building Acts. Reference was made in this document to the 
weakepoints of the law.* For example, in the case of fever in a poor 
person’s house, there was no power vested in the authorities to send 
that sick person away. The sick person’s room could not be cleansed 
while the sick person was there. Should a person die, there was no 
power to remove the corpse elsewhere. He suggested that all houses 
occupied by persons at any time chargeable to the poor-rates should be 
registered and inspected periodically, and the names of the owners re- 
gistered, so that no difficulty would be experienced in proceeding 
against them. The sanitary laws should be consolidated, and the powers 
of the local authorities should be made more effective. They should 
have power to summon before them the owners of houses complained 
of, and on hearing the evidence on both sides to order that the necessary 
work should be carried into execution under a penalty. Of course he 
would give an appeal to the magistrates; but he anticipated that the 
number of appeals would be very few. He considered that the parish 
should have alien on a house complained of and occupied by persons 
chargeable to the rates, and that the parish should, if necessary, by 
selling such house, be repaid any expense incurred either for repairs or 
for prosecutions. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Ford, Dr. Brewer, Mr. Rendel, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Price, Dr. Wallter Lewis, Dr. O’Bryen, Mr. Joseph 
Jennings, and Mr. Benjamin Shaw, who moved the following resolution: 

“ That the difficulties pointed out this evening in the working of the 
sanitary laws be referred to the Council of the Association for their 
consideration, in order that, wherever feasible, they may suggest appro- 
priate amendments, and put them into such a form that they may be 
pressed on the attention of the Government, or incorporated in any 
Bill before Parliament suitable for the purpose.” 

Mr. Burt having spoken, 

Mr. Ware said, I beg to second the resolution which has been pro- 
posed by my friend Mr. Shaw, which is to the effect that the matters 
introduced during the course of these proceedings be referred to the 
Council of the Association. I wish to remark, that I hope this meet- 
ing is only the commencement of a series of conferences of a similar 


* These suggestions are published by Renshaw. 
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nature, as | know there are many gentlemen who wish to express 
their opinions on these points; and I hope they will have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so on a subsequent occasion. I would remind the 
meeting that the rules of the Association have been prepared with the 
view of extending the seope of its operations as widely as possible. 
We have put the subscription at five shillings, in order to induce 
persons of all classes to join the Association and take part in our 
deliberations. Our object is, not to find fault with vestrymen, but to 
induce them to join us, and sit in the same room with us. I hope on 
each occasion we shall have vestrymen from all parts of London. These 
are not public meetings se called, but rather for conference among 
those who are interested in the subject, and who are members of the 
Association ; and I imagine the summonses to future meetings will be 
sent only to members of the Association and others particularly inter- 
ested in the subject. I hope all present will do their best to extend 
the Association, in order that we may have the benefit of the most 
extended experience and the soundest judgments upon the important 
matters which have engaged our attention this evening. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for the ability with which 
he had presided over the meeting was passed by acclamation, and the 
proceedings terminated 


Merropoiitan Association or Mepican Orricers or HEAutn. 


At the last meeting, Dr. Richardson read a paper on “ The Origin 
and Nature of the Disease-producing Animal Poisons,” The author is 
opposed toto celo to the “zymotic” theory; he believes the animal 
poisons, such as produce scarlatina, glanders, &c., to be of the nature 
of animal alkaloids, capable of being united to acids, and of being again 
precipitated and recombined ; hence, that they are not in their nature 
“living,” “cell,” “ germinal,” or “ organised,” though they arise in, 
and may co-exist with, living matter. The modus operandi of the 
peison is catalysis, not zy mosis. He Says ; 

“1. All the organic disease-producing poisons are modified poisons 
—secretions. 2. The secretions are rendered poisonous by two pro- 
cesses—(a) by contact with organic poison pre-existing, (4) by direct 
decomposition. 3. The poison of each secretion possesses several 
qualities ; it can only be absorbed by particular channels, and it can 
only provoke further disease by coming into contact with a secretion 
allied to that from which it was itself derived. 4. The reproduction 
of the poisons depends on the continuance of the process of physical 
changes in a continuous secretion. 5. The poisons kill by various 
means—(a) by the secretion causing obstruction ef necessary func- 
tion; (4) by exhaustion from excessive secretion; (c) by extreme 
irritation of nerve, and reflex injury; (d) by the absorption of the 
poisoned secretion into the blood, and disorganisation. 

“ The cattle-plague is, without doubt, communicated from animal to 
animal by the transmission of a diseased secretion from the mucous 
surface of the gastro-pulmonary tract of the diseased animal to the 
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same surface of the healthy animal. The diseased secretion having 
infeeted some point of secretion in the nostril, mouth, or throat of an 
animal, there is quick transformation of all further secretion thrown 
out at the infeeted spot. This infected secretion in turn is swallowed, 
to affect the whole of the alimentary tract and, ultimately, by absorp- 
tion, the blood. The disease is, in short, a local malady becoming 
general. It spreads at this moment by contagion, but it may have 
had a direct origin—i.e., an origin without a pre-existing cause.” 


SraTisTicaAL Socrety or Lonpon. 


The first ordinary meeting of the present session was held at 12, St. 
James's Square, on the evening of Tuesday, November 21. Colonel 
. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S., Vice-President, occupied the chair. There was an 
unusually large attendance of members and visitors, amongst whom were 
Professor Babbage, Mr. W. Newmarch, F.R.S., Dr. Farr, Dr. Camps, 
Mr. C. Jellicoe, Mr, F. Purdy, Mr. Hammick, Mr. A. H. Bailey, Mr. 
Samuel Brown, Mr. G. Cutcliffe, Mr. E, Chadwick, C.B., Mr, D, Chad- 
wick, Mr. Sheriff Gibbons, Mr. Bohn, Mr. Courtney, Mr. F. Henriks, 
Mr. W. B. Hodge, Mr. B. Newbatt, Mr. M. N. Adler, M.A., &c. 

The principal business of the meeting was a paper read by Dr. 
Guy, “ On the original and acquired meaning of the term Statistics, 
and on the functions of a Statistical Society; also on the question 
whether there is a science of Statistics, and, if so, what are its nature and 
objects, and what its relation to Political Economy and Social Science.” 
The author commenced by discussing the original and acquired mean- 
ing of the term “ statistics,” which he said appeared to have been 
first used in 1749, by Gottfried Achenwal, professor of law and politics 
at Gottingen, in his work entitled “ Statsverfassung der heutigen 
vornehmsten Europaischen Reiche und Volker,’ wherein he inci- 
dentally defined the term Statistik as that branch of learning (Disciplin) 
which occupied itself with the extent, limits, subdivisions, and natural 
relations of states, their advantages, their history, and their origin, 
and as being synonymous with Statskunde and Statsbeschreibung (the 
science and the description of states). How the word Statistik came to 
undergo so considerable a change of meaning, as to imply not a history 
or deseription of states and kingdoms, but only a part of the materials 
of which such history or description was composed, it would not be easy 
to point out, nor would the search after the facts repay the labour of 
the investigation. But at the date of the establishment of the Statis- 
tical section of the British Association (1833) and of the Statistical 
Society (its offspring), statistics had already come to mean rather the 
materials of a science than the science itself, As the founders of this 
society apprehended it, the statistical labourer was not to be indulged 
with the luxury of opinions; he was to be a patient drudge, binding 
up his sheaves of wheat for others to thresh out. But early in the 
history of the society, its very founders and office-bearers, men of 
whom they were justly proud, broke through the narrow bounds within 
which it was sought to confine them, and set at nought the self-deny- 
ing ordinance, which, had it been narrowly observed and strictly acted 
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up to, would have made the Statistical Society of London a very by- 
word for contented dullness and senseless drudgery. Fortunately, the 
society had become moulded, almost imperceptibly, into a more at- 
tractive form. The facts and figures of many of their most valued 
contributions had first been collected and arranged by men who sub- 
mitted to the labour because they had opinions which they wished to 
bring to the test; and they then brought them before the society, 
instinct with the living energy and force which thought lends to fact. 
Dr. Guy next considered the proper functions of a statistical society, 
and observed that the trne conception of the functions of a statistical 
society might be best arrived at by combining into one comprehensive 
sentence the definition of Achenwal and the statement of their Pro- 
spectus, and adding to this combined formula such minor details as 
were obviously suggested by the proceedings and usages of their 
society. If this view of the matter were correct, the following sum- 
mary of the proper functions of a statistical society would not be 
very wide of the truth :—“ 1. To collect and preserve facts illustrating 
the past and present condition and probable future prospects of states, 
and their territorial divisions, and of the several classes of their inhabi- 
tants. This is best done by means of a library, well arranged and duly 
catalogued, containing both books and manuscripts. 2. To add to 
existing facts by the special inquiries of committees or of persons 
appointed for the purpose. 3. To promote the discussion of unsettled 
questions, and the correction of erroneous views in political and social 
economy, by arranging for the reading of papers at periodical meet- 
ings to be held for the purpose—such papers only to be deemed to be 
within the province of the society, as make use of facts and numerical 
statements in support of the views therein expressed. 4. To encourage 
to the utmost all efforts tending towards the establishment of sound 
principles for the guidance of those who engage in the work of collect- 
ing, arranging, and tabulating facts, and in applying the numerical 
method to the discovery of truth. 5. To discourage the improper use 
of the word statistics as a mere synonym for collections of facts irre- 
spective of the purpose to which they are applied; and to uphold the 
dignity of the society as applying facts of a peculiar order to purposes 
of the highest utility. 6. To discourage and repress all encroach- 
ments on the arena of politics, as objects of party strife.” The last 
question discussed was—Is there a science of statistics; and, if so, 
what are its nature and objects, and what is its relation to political 
economy and social science? Dr. Guy considered at great length the 
meaning and application of the word “ science,” and argued that they 
could not refuse to the actuary, who first collected and arranged facts 
relating to the duration of human life, and then calculated the ex- 
pectation of life, the title of a man of science, for no better reason 
than that his calculations possessed their high utility, not when applied 
to the individual man, but only when brought to bear (as in life as- 
surance) on great numbers of persons. And so must it be with the 
statist, in the sense in which he used the term. He collected and 
arranged his facts, calculated their average value, marked, in some cases, 
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their extreme values, and then made application of his knowledge to 
the groups or classes to which the facts related; but the right and 
power of action rested with the State, and not with him. But the fact 
that the results which he obtained were applicable in practice, not to in- 
dividuals but to classes, and the accident, so to speak, which separated 
the discovery of truth from the power of applying it, could not destroy 
the dignity of his pursuits, nor rob statistics of its right to take rank 
among the sciences. He inferred that there was a science of statistics 
—a science worthy of respect, encouragement, and support—a science of 
which the members of the society might be justly proud—a science to 
which states and nations need not be ashamed to acknowledge their 
obligations. (Dr. Guy was warmly applauded at the conclusion of his 
address. ) 

A discussion, in which the Chairman, Mr. F. Purdy, Mr. Newmarch, 
Mr. Hammick, Mr. Babbage, Dr. Farr, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Fellowes, and 
Mr. David Chadwick took part, followed, and was brought to a conclu- 
sion by Dr. Guy's reply and the usual vote of thanks. The discussion 
was unusually animated and interesting, and displayed the differences of 
opinion which might be expected in reference to a subject of this 
kind. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 19, Dr. W. Farr, F.R.S., read a paper “ On the 
Mortality of Children in the principal States of Europe.” Dr. Farr 
stated that the proportion of children who die in the first five 


years of age is very large, and one of the causes of this great loss of 
life, among the poorer classes especially, is want of care and attention 
by reason of the absence of the mother at work in the field or in the 
factory, often at the precise period when the child most needs constant 
looking after. The number of children born anywhere out of wedlock 
is not exactly known; for unchastity is necessarily punished by public 
opinion, and there is consequently a natural tendency to conceal illegi- 
timate births. [legitimate children are, for obvious reasons, almost 
exclusively the victims of infanticide; but the number of deaths from that 
crime is inconsiderable in comparison with the numbers of untimely deaths 
from other causes. None of the foreign States publish an account of 
the causes of death of the entire population, so no comparison can be 
made in that respect ; but data have been obtained from official sources 
from which an accurate view of the loss of young lives in Europe from 
all causes can be given. The facts do not all refer to the same period, 
but range variously from 1851 to 1863 in the different countries. The 
birth-rate in Italy and Prussia is 39 per 1000 of the whole population ; 
Spain and Austria, 37; England, the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
Sweden, 34; Norway, 33; Belgium, 30; and Spain, 26. The annual 
rate of mortality of children under five years of age per 1000 of the 
population of the same age is, in Norway, 41; Sweden, 51; Denmark, 
53; England, 68; Belgium, 75; France, 79; Prussia, 82; the Ne- 
therlands, 91; Austria, 104; Spain, 112; and Italy, 114. In England 
the mortality of children under five years of age is 101 in 30 large 
town-districts, whilst in the 63 healthy districts of England it is only 40. 
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Of 1000 children born alive in Norway, 885 attain five years of age ; in 
Denmark and Sweden, 797; in England, 736; in Belgium, 73! 

France, 711; Prussia, 683; the Netherlands, 673; Austria and 
Spain, 637; Italy, 606; Russia, 603; in the 63 healthy districts of 
England, 823; and in 30 large town-districts of England, 645. Con- 
sequently, the proportion of deaths out of 1000 children born alive is, in 
Norway, 167; Denmark and Sweden, 203; England, 264; Belgium, 
267; France, 289; Prussia, 317; the Netherlands, 327 ; Austria and 
Spain, 363; Italy, 394; Russia, 397; 63 healthy districts of England, 
177; and in 30 large town-districts of England, 355. The records of 
the peerage of England show that out of 100 children born alive in 
peers’ families 90 survive, 10 only dying in the first five years of age ; 
and the deaths among the children of the English clergy are nearly in 
the same proportion. But in the foundling hospitals these proportions 
have been reversed ; for 90 out of 100 born alive have been cut off in 
them during the first five years of life. By the English Life Table, of 
100 children born alive, 15 die in the first year, 5 in the second, 3 in 
the third, 2 in the fonrth, and 1 in the fifth—making 26 in the first five 
years. Of the fifteen who die in the first year, 5 die in the first month 
of life, 2 in the second, and 1 in the third month. The French returns 
show the deaths in the first week of age, and the annual rate of mor- 
tality in that first week is 154 per cent., which may be thus illustrated : If 
100 children just born were placed in a house, and their numbers main- 
tained by the addition of a newly born child to supply the place of every 
death, so that there should always be an average of 100 children main- 
tained within the walls, 154 deaths would take place therein in twelve 
months, on the hypothesis that the mortality-rate be that of the first 
week of life. It may be taken as a rule generally, that the greater the 
mortality in any country, the greater is its excess in the first days of 
life. Dr. Farr announced that he was now in communication with the 
principal official statists of Europe, and he hoped eventually to be in a 
position to discuss the. causes of the deaths of children in the various 
States. But with regard to one of those causes—infanticide—it is 
necessary now to advert, because the Abbé Cesare Contini, an Italian 
statist, has, in a paper pubished in the Journal of the Statistical 
Society of Paris (May, 1865), brought the gravest charges against us 
as a nation; and as many of his statements are founded upon misap- 
prehension, it is necessary that they should receive public correction. 
M. Contini has met with an observation of Dr. Lankester, the coroner 
for Middlesex, to the effect that 74 inquests were held by him in one 
year on children found dead in the streets or elsewhere, and that pro- 
bably as many more eseaped judicial cognizance. M. Contini then 
turns to the Home-offiee Criminal Statistics, and finds that the coroners 
of England held 6506 inquests on children under seven years of age 
in 1863—ergo, 6506 cases escaped notice; so 13,000 children perished 
in that year by the hands of their parents! That M. Contini has 
fallen into grave errer in adopting such an estimate is of eourse abun- 


dantly clear; he does not understand the nature of the coroner's 
’ 
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inquest, which is held in all cases of sudden and violent death, but does 
not of itself necessarily imply the suspicion of guilt. Moreover, if Dr. 
Lankester’s estimate were correct (and we are not prepared to question 
its accuracy), a proportion of 150 cases of infanticide in 1,000,000 of 
population would only yield 4500 such cases in the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Besides, it is not likely that in country districts, 
where concealment is difficult, the proportion of infanticides can be so 
great as in London. In 1862 the coroners of England returned 180 
deaths of children under five years of age, under the head of “ Murder 
or Manslaughter,” the deaths from all causes at that age having been 
178,513 in that year; so that one death only in 1000 deaths of children 
is stated to be by murder or manslaughter—a proportion quite incon- 
siderable compared with the untimely deaths from other causes. 

The registration of the still-born is very necessary, and it is hoped 
some means may be adopted to carry it into effect. M. Contini asserts 
that the burial societies in England are a great cause of infanticide— 
that parents wilfully destroy their children for the sake of the money 
which they thus obtain from the societies. But to kill the child is to 
rob the club, for the insurance is paid out of the contributions of the 
members ; and it is quite certain that as a speculation a elub of infanti- 
cides would not pay. The working-classes founded burial clubs in 
obedience to a well-understood principle which has actuated men from 
the earliest ages down to the present time—respect for the dead; and 
the poorest Englishman dreads nothing more than to be buried at the 
expense of the parish. It is to avoid the *‘ pauper's funeral” that the 
labourer puts his mite into the box of his club to provide for the decent 
burial of his body at his own charge. 

Unskilled nurses and midwives, insufficient food and warmth, want 
of proper attention, these are the great causes of the short life of our 
babes. Children ought neither to be swathed in bandages so con- 
trived as to make them powerless to use their limbs, as is the fate of 
little ones in many parts of the Continent, nor should they be 
drugged with ‘ quietness-powders” to keep them out of mischief, as 
was the practice in some parts of England. If we would maintain our 
race in all its pristine vigour, we must provide proper means for the 
preservation of the health of the young, see that they can have fresh 
pure air, and give them access to places for recreation and play else- 
where than in the streets, where they get run over and maimed, if no 
worse fate befal them. Foundling hespitals—M. Contini’s favourite 
panacea for all the evils to which childhood is heir—have never been 
maintained in Protestant countries; they have an undoubted tendency 
to diminish the penalty of unchastity. Abroad the mortality in them 
has hitherto been immense, and M. Contini will find that the destrue- 
tion of children is greatest in those countries which are endowed with 
the grandest foundling hospitals. In the struggle for existence, the 
race which breeds and edueates the greatest number of vigorous and 
intelligent children has the best chance of winning and holding its 
own. 
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Dr. Lankester, alluding to the remarks contained in the paper by 
the Abbé Contini, which had been mentioned by Dr. Farr, proceeded to 
point out some remarkable mistakes into which he had fallen. With 
regard to the assertion that there were 13,000 lives of children de- 
stroyed annually in England by their parents, Dr. Lankester observed 
that no calculation upon any published statistics or data in this country 
could have led to that conclusion without the greatest possible error. 
(Hear, hear.) The statement was evidently founded upon the esti- 
mates which had been made of the number of children found dead in 
the streets of London. In the district over which he was coroner, con- 
taining about 1,000,0000 people, there were from 70 to 80 people 
found dead in the streets annually. Judging by the advanced state of 
decomposition in which many of them were found, he thought, pro- 
bably, that for every one found at least another one escaped finding. 
That would give, in his district alone, 150 children destroyed an- 
nually, in a population of 1,000,000. Supposing the population 
of the country to be 30,000,000, the 150 should be maulti- 
plied by 30, and it would give as the number found in the streets 
every year, 4500. Dr. Farr had probably arrived at the right 
solution of Signor Contini’s misstatement—that he had takeri all the 
cases in which inquests were held on children under five years of age, 
and imagined them to be cases of infanticide. There were a large num- 
ber of illegitimate children under five years of age on whom inquests 
were held; but these were not cases in which the children had been 
directly deserted or murdered by their parents. At the same time they be- 
longed to aclass of cases which required the earnest attention of the philan- 
thropists of England. Dr. Lankester then alluded to a calculation for 
which, he said, he had frequently been called to account, as it had been 
made much absurd use of. It related to the number of women living 
who had “ put away” their children. It was not probable that the 150 
women in this district would commit the crime of infanticide a second 
time ; and, therefore, it was fair to suppose that the 150 a year were 
new mothers. The av erage age of these women was about 20 years, 
and the expectancy of life at that age was 40 years; if they multi- 
plied 150 by 40, they would have 6000—the probable number of 
women living in his district who had made away with their children. 
There were 360,000 adult women in London; so that, according 
to this calculation, there were 18,000 women in London, or one 
in 20, who had murdered their children. In consequence of this, 
some English papers had stated that he had said there were 18,000 
children murdered in London every year, and we had been held up 
on the Continent and in America as monsters of iniquity. (Laughter.) 
Dr. Farr had pointed out some defects in the registration of children ; 
and if these were remedied, a larger amount of crime even than we 
suspected might be detected. Still-born children were not registered 
in England, and he thought this was a matter in which action should 
be taken. He did not believe Englishmen generally knew how through 
that loop-hole a large amount of infanticide might pass all observation. 
There were thousands and tens of thousands of these children buried 
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every year in England with no better guarantee that they had been 
born dead than that afforded by the persons who brought them 
to the undertaker. He did not think that was the case in any other 
civilised community. Something like sentiment had been allowed 
to interfere between us and the proper registration of such children, 
and that sentiment ought to be got rid of. Still-born children should 
he registered in such a way that no means should exist by which a 
child who had been born alive and murdered could be passed off as 
still-born. The importance of this was impressed upon the minds of all 
the coroners in London, some of whom believed that many of the 
children found dead in the streets were thrown there by undertakers, 
who had been paid for the burial, in order to save the trouble and 
expense attendant upon a faithful discharge of their duties. Though 
he did not believe in that himself, still he thought it afforded an addi- 
tional reason why they should have evidence that every child that was 
brought to the undertaker to be buried was either still-born or had had 
proper attendance. Whilst upon this subject, he would remind them 
that there was no compulsory registration of births in this country ; 
and if they could impress the Legislature with the necessity of enforcing 
this, the same as it was in Scotland and Ireland, the results would be 
most beneficial. He was sorry to say that the tendency to infanticide 
was extending to children of a riper age. It had recently come under 
his official duties to investigate the deaths of children found in the 
streets who had been from two to six weeks old, showing that there was 
a tendency on the part of parents to forget the duties they owed to 
their offspring altogether. This view of the question of the deaths of 
children was a very minute portion of the great question of those 
deaths brought forward by Dr. Farr. It was perfectly astound- 
ing to see the number of children that were positively killed for 
want of knowledge on the part of their parents of the laws of life 
and health. Every year he held above 100 inquests on children 
who were suffocated in bed by their mothers. Then, the system of 
dressing children in England was most absurd. They would see them in 
the streets at this time of year with bare arms and legs, whilst adults, 
who required less warmth, were well covered from head to foot. They 
required food, air, heat; and, as Dr. Farr had said, talk as we would, 
the poor did not get pure water. They had to carry it up to their 
rooms in pails, and there it got impure by decomposition. He esti- 
mated that a great deal of the diarrhea which occurred in London 
arose from impure water or milk, the latter oftentimes being allowed to 
stand for twenty-four or thirty-six hours, until it got into a putrescent 
condition. Some persons said it was impossible to keep children from 
getting ill—that they must die. That was the sort of philosophy that 
was talked by vestries. He had seen gentlemen with a kind of London 
Mechanics’ Institution education get up and parade their knowledge of 
the laws of nature, by saying they did not see how those laws were 
to be got rid of. In connexion with St. James’s, Westminster, there 
was a school of from 150 to 180 children on Wandsworth-common ; 
and though these were pauper children of from two to sixteen years of 
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age—the offspring of the vicious, the drunkard, and the wretched —yet 
this school had existed for thirteen years, and only three children had 
died in the whole of that time. Other parishes having schools in the 
country could bring forward similar facts; and here, then, was the 
remedy. It behoved them to insist that there were deaths taking place 
for which society was responsible, inasmuch as they might be arrested 
if proper measures were adopted. In conclusion, Dr. Lankester urged 
the necessity of the upper classes setting working men a better example 
in regard to strong drinks, contending that much of the misery and 
social depravity existing was attributable to the fact that they spent 
that for drink which ought to buy them and their children clothes and 
food, and that no great change for the better could be expected amongst 
the poorer classes until the richer set them a good example. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS. 
To the Editor of the Soctau Science JourNav, 


S1n,—The value of coroners’ inquests, as of all judicial proceedings, depends much 
on their publicity, and in country places this publicity is not always attained. Re- 
ports of proceedings are left to the enterprise of the proprietors of local papers, who 
cannot always ensure reports on reasonable terms in out-of-the-way places. 

This seems to be a social grievance lacking a remedy ; I therefore submit it to you 
for disetssion, suggesting for consideration whether summaries of proeeedings before 
a coroner might not, with advantage, be furnished by the coroner or his clerk when 
no reporters are present. 

The want of a public prosecutor, moreover, renders judicial investigations, in this 
country, a contest between plaintiff and defendant; and, unless there is an interested 
plaintiff, there is often no case produced, though a very clear one is produceable. 

What friends usually, I may ask, have most of the miserable creatufea who come 
to an untimely end, not a tithe of whose deaths are brought to the notice of the 
coroner, and of that tithe not more than another tithe are investigated with the help 
of an able prosecution and the cordial aid of the police ?—Your obedient Servant, 


December 7. Versum Sar. 


Sim,— Your correspondent “ J. B.” will surely have plenty of answers; for if the 
wife is starving the parish must relieve her, and her husband is then liable to a 
month's imprisonment for refusing or neglecting to maintain her; if not married, this 
would not be the case, and, I fear, many who live together remain unmarried to 
escape the liability both as regards the woman and the children. 
a Hampshire paper. 

“ At the Police Court on Saturday, William Hawkins, a labourer, was charged by 
Mr. Gilham, the relieving officer, with neglecting to support his wife and child, 
whereby they became chargeable to the parish of Portsea. It was proved that the 
wife and child had been chargeable to the parish since August last, and that the amount 
at present due in respect of their maintenance was upwards of 42 The defendant, who 
was said to be in the habit of spending nearly the whole of his money in drink, was 
sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment.” 


1 send a case from 


Yours, &c,, J. 0. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TERM SOCIOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Soctan Science JouRNAL, 


Sir,—I do not like the word sociology introduced by Comte, and adopted by Mill 
and others. Socius is Latin, and Adyos Greek; the word is therefore a hybrid. 
’Eraipos is the Greek equivalent of socius, and would make “ hetwrology ;” but that 
would not quite convey the meaning of Social Science. What is wanted is a word 
meaning ‘ the science of men in masses”—i.¢, of communities, Social Science hardly 
means this. “ Politicology” is the best word I can think of. Cannot some of your 
readers give us a good scientific term ? 

Yours, &e., R. 


Tv the Editor of the Soctau Sorence JouRNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I hope you will allow me to correct the errors in your report of what 
I said at Sheffield, which have evidently arisen from the vain attempt to compress 
into a vety limited space what would requite much more room. 

At page 20, I am described as Government Inspector of Mines, I hold no such 
office, but that of Inspector of Burial Grounds; and I was very careful to explain at 
the meeting that no one connected with the Inspection of Mines Act was responsible 
for my opinions, which is important. 

At page 33, lam represented as attributing the cattle-disease to filth. This is im- 
possible, for the filth is a constant condition, and the disease an exceptional effect ; it 
must, therefore, have an exceptional cause. What I said was to express doubt that 
the disease had been proved to be imported, as Professor Gamgee described it to have 
been. 


Yours, &c., P. H, Hotiann, 


TRADE, 
THE HEINOUS 'STATE-FRAUD ON THE TAXPAYERS. 
To the Editor of the Soctay Science JouRNay. 


Sin,—The bulk of readers will not give themselves five minutes’ trouble to unravel 
the problem which is supposed to be attached to this question, when, in truth, there 
is none to solve. For the want of looking into this subject, few are acquainted with 
the facts why their countrymen seriously suffer those pecuniary difficulties to which 
most of them are liable. It is, you will admit, perfectly absurd to attempt to right 
many questions affecting the well-being of man, so long as the monetary laws of our 
eountry are wrong. It would be like performing the play of “‘ Hamlet” with the 
character of the Prince of Denmark left out. Money is the half of every bargain, 
and, unless both halves are on an equality, justice is not maintained. The scales do 
not balance—equity is absent. To quote your own words in your introductory 
address: “ Freedom of action, in which alone man can obtain the greatest happiness 
and the highest object of his existence,” is required. The law allows you “ freedom” 
to fix your price to your useful journal. Might I not with equal justice demand the 
same “freedom” to be given to my sovereigns? Do the latter come direct from 
heaven ?—or why are they to be by law fixed in price, and your journal not ? The man’s 
wages, that coins the sovereigns, is not fixed, nor the gold that is dug out of the earth 
Why, then, is the coin? Where is the wisdom? The law absurdly says, there shall 
be no freedom in money, but freedom we may have in cotimodities. There may be 
a gteat demand for your journal, and you are at liberty to advance its price; there 
also may be a great demand for my sovereigns, but the law steps in, and will on no 
pretence allow me to advance their price. The consequence is, they go to the highest 
bidder, while we in England are not allowed to bid for them. As well might the 
Legislature fix the movement of the muscles of one of your hands, and give natural 
freedom to the other, as allow one law for our gold money and another for the com- 
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modities. But such actual absurd fact exists, and from which we hourly cruelly 
suffer. 

In all efforts made by philanthropists to mitigate the evils of society, the question 
of money has been ignored, and hence the lamentable failures—like the man who 
attributed his headache and inability to walk straight to everything but his deep 
potations. 

For two-and-twenty years we had “ freedom of action” in our gold coin. It varied 
n price by the law of common sense and liberty. The natural consequence was, we 
had during that period (to again use your words) the “greatest happiness” and 
most brilliant prosperity. In an evil hour, 1819, that God-like law was repealed, 
and, from that to the present, this country has ever been vacillating between hollow 
prosperity and money-panics. Clamours every year arise for a reduction of taxation, 
and inability is shown, after fifty years’ peace, to pay any portion off our national 
debt, with an increase of crime, more than one hundred thousand annually banish- 
ing themselves from their native soil, heart-broken industry, millions living unwill- 
ingly a life of celibacy, incessant child-murder, hundreds gorged with repletion, and 
millions penniless, living from hand to mouth! The process of government in the 
before alluded-to fraud, unparalleled in the annals of crime, was this: —For every 
401. lent, the fundholder was to receive 1001! This is the heinous state-crime which 
attaches to the memory of the second Sir R. Peel. Nor is this all. Immediately the 
law of 1819 fixed the price of our gold coin, as a natural consequence, profits and 
wages declined rapidly; riots broke out in almost every direction. There was 
literally a whole population, with abundance of food staring them in the face, unable 
to procure it, through the want of an insignificant instrument of exchange, And 
here it may be remarked, we may talk till we are black inthe face, but no power of 
man can make money more or less than an instrument for effecting exchanges. It is 
but a mere machine for doing quickly that which would be done less quickly without 
it. Whether it should be of gold or not, I will not now go into; but I may remark, 
if it is absolutely necessary to have it of gold, a printing-press or plough should also be 
made of this expensive material, for both these machines are for doing quickly that 
which would be done less quickly without them. 

The first money-panic from this law (and we bave had many panics since) ruined 
one-eighth of the country banks and six of the London ones, while the aggregate 
losses of the nation that year alone would have redeemed two-thirds of the national 
debt ! 

Panics, the offspring of our metallic money, have destroyed in this country, since 
1816, as much property as would have redeemed the national debt twice over! Is 
such a system to continue? Where can we look for deliverance but in such an in- 
telligent body as the Social Science Reformers? The entire question as to whether 
our money-laws are wise or foolish, advantageous or mischievous, lies in a perfect nut- 
shell. Society says with you, “freedom of action, in which alone man can attain the 
greatest happiness and the highest object of his existence,” is absolutely necessary. 
Consequently, in the absence of ‘‘ freedom of action,” there must, and actually does, 
arise the greatest unhappiness. For, as before observed, the law fixes, under severe 
penalties, the price of the gold coin, while it cannot fix the price of the gold out of 
which the coin is made, or the labour that fabricates the coin. Can absurdity go 
further? You are at perfect liberty to lend the coin, and charge what you like for 
the loan of it; but you are not allowed to sell it for more or less than twenty shillings. 
Imagine the same law applied to your journal or a leg of mutton. Would you not 
say it was preposterous? Whoever buys books, food, or clothing, sells money for 
these articles, although we do not usually speak of selling money ; but it is the fact we 
do so, nevertheless. How are we to have “ freedom of action” when the instrument 
by which trade is carried on is not free? Social science may remove evils of a mole- 
hill size; but while we allow this mountain of mischief to remain, our other move- 
ments are but of a child-like nature. 

Scarborough, December, 1865. M. N, 








